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_ THE ‘ARRIVAL’ SF JIMPSSN 
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I.— THE DEPARTURE. 


HE rain fell in a steady, remorseless 
drizzle upon the rain-coats and um- 
brellas of the throng that blocked the 
sidewalks and overflowed on to the car-tracks ; 
but the fires of patriotism were unquenchable, 
and a thousand voices arose to the leaden sky 
in a fierce clamor of intense enthusiasm. It had 
rained all night. The streets ran water, and the 
spouts emptied their tides between the feet of the 
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cheerers. The lumbering cars, their crimson sides 
glistening, clanged their way carefully through 
the crowds, and lent a dash of color to the scene. 
The back of Gray’s loomed cheerless and bleak 
through the drizzle, and beyond, the college yard 
lay deserted. In store windows the placards 
were hidden behind the blurred and misty 
panes, and farther up the avenue, the tattered 
red flag above Foster’s hung limp and dripping. 

Under the leafless elm, the barge, filled to 
overflowing with departing heroes, stood ready 
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half-back all fall. 
along, now that Ward ’s given up, to substitute 


for its start to Boston. On the steps, bareheaded 
and umbrella-less, stood Benham, ’g5, who, with 
outstretched and waving arms, was tempting the 
throng into ever greater vocal excesses. 

“ Now, then, fellows! Three times three for 
Meredith.” 

“’Rah, ’rah,’rah! ’rah,’rah,’rah! ’rah, ’rah, 
‘rah! Meredith!” A thousand throats raised 
the cry; umbrellas clashed wildly in mid-air; 
the crowd surged to and fro; horses curveted 
nervously; and the rain poured down impar- 
tially upon the reverend senior and the clam- 
orous freshman. 

“ Fellows, you ’re not Aa/f cheering!” cried 
the relentless Benham. “ Now, three times three, 
three long Harvards, and three times three for 
the eleven.” 

“Rah, ’rah, rah! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah! ’rah, ’rah, 


’rah! Har-vard, Har-vard, Har-vard! ’Rah, 
’rah, ’rah! ’rah, ’rah, ’rah! ‘rah, ’rah, ’rah! 
’Leven!” 


Inside the coach there was a babel of voices. 
Members of the eleven leaned out and con- 
versed jerkily with friends on the sidewalk. 
Valises and suit-cases were piled high in the 
aisle and held in the owners’ laps. The man- 
ager was checking off his list. 

* Cowper?” 

‘“‘ Here.” 

‘“‘ Turner ?” 

All right.” 

“ Truesdale ?” 

“Hey? Oh, yes; I’m here.” The manager 
folded the list. Then a penciled line on the 
margin caught his eye. 

“‘Who ’s Jameson? Jameson here?” 

“Should be Jimpson,” corrected the man 
next to him; and a low voice called from the 
far end of the barge: 

“ Here, sir.” It sounded so much like the re- 
sponse of a school-boy to the teacher that the 
hearers laughed with the mirth begot of tight- 
stretched nerves. A youth wearing a faded 


brown ulster, who was between Gates, the big 
center, and the corner of the coach, grew pain- 
fully red in the face, and went into retirement 
behind the big man’s shoulder. 

“Who is this fellow Jimpson?” queried a 
man in a yellow mackintosh. 

“Jimpson? He’sa freshie. Trying for right 
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I suppose Brattle took him 


Sills. They say he ’s an Ar runner, and 
plucky. He ’s played some on the second 
eleven. ‘Taunton told me, the other day, that 


he played great ball at Exeter, last year.” 

The strident strains of the “ Washington 
Post” burst out on the air, urging the cheerers 
to even greater efforts. They were cheering 
indiscriminatingly now. ‘The trainer, the rub- 
bers, the coaches, even the bulldog “ mascot,” 
had received their shares of the ovation. But 
Benham, ’95, with his coat soaked through, was 
still unsatisfied, and sought for further tests. 
Two professors, half hidden under umbrellas, 
had emerged from the yard, and were standing 
at a little distance, watching the scene. 

“Three times three for Professor Dablee!’ 
The cheers that followed were mixed with 
laughter, and the two professors moved off, 
but not until the identity of the second had 
been revealed, and the air had filled with the 
refrain of “’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! Pollock!” 

“They look as though they ought to win; 
don’t you think so?” asked one of them. 

The other professor frowned. 

“Yes, they look like that ; every eleven does. 
You ’d think, to see them before a game, that 
nothing short of a pile-driver or dynamite could 
drive them an inch. And a few days later they 
return, heartbroken and defeated.” 

Across the square floated a husky bellow: 

“Now, then, fellows! Once more! All 
together! Three times three for Harvard!” 

The band played wildly, frenziedly, out of 
time and tune; the crowd strained its tired 
throats for one last farewell slogan; the men 
in the barge waved their hands; the horses 
jumped forward; a belated riser in Holyoke 
threw open a front window, and drowsily 
yelled, “Shut up”; and the Harvard eleven 
sped on its way up the avenue, and soon be- 
came a blur in the gray vista. 

“Say, Bob, you forgot to cheer Jimpson.” 

The wearied youth faced his accuser, struck 
an attitude indicative of intense despair, and 
then joyfully seized the opportunity. 

“Fellows! Fellows! Hold on! Three 
times three for Jim— Jim —who ’d you say?” 

“ Jimpson,” prompted the friend. 
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“ Three times three for Jimpson! Now, 
then, all together ! ” 

“Say — who zs Jimpson?” shouted a 
dozen voices at once. 

“Don’t know. Don’t care. 
times three for Jimpson!” 

And so that youth, had he but known 
it, received a cheer, after all. But he 
did n’t know it —at least, not until long 
afterward, when cheers meant so much 
less to him. 


Three 


Il.— A LETTER. 


New HAVEN, CONN., November 19. 

DEAR MOTHER: I can imagine your surprise 
upon receiving a letter from this place, when your 
dutiful son is supposed to be “ grinding” in No. 
30 College House, Cambridge. And the truth is 
that the dutiful son is surprised himself. Here 
am I, with some thirty-five other chaps, making 
ready for the big football game with Yale to- 
morrow. Here is how it happened : 

Yesterday morning, Brattle—he ’s our cap- 
tain— came to my room, routed me out of bed, 
and told me to report to the coaches for morning 
practise. You know, I ’ve been trying for sub- 
stitute right half-back. Ward, the regular, 
sprained his knee in the Dartmouth game, and a 
few days ago it went lame again. So now Sills 
has Ward’s place, and I ’m to substitute Sills. 
And if he gets laid out—and maybe I ought to 
hope he won’t—TI go in and play. What do 














you think of that? Of course Sills may last the 
entire game; but they say he has a weak back, 
only he won’t own up to it, and may have to give up 
after the first half. 
Gates is the big center, and weighs 196. He is very 
kind, and we chummed all the way from Boston. I 


Gates told me this on the train. 


did n’t know any of the fellows, except a few by sight — 
just enough to nod to, you know. 

We left Cambridge in a driving rain, and a big 
crowd stood out in it all, and cheered the eleven, and 
the captain, and the college, and everything they could 
think of. Every fellow on the first and second elevens, 
and every “sub” was cheered—all except Mr. Jimp- 
son. They did n’t know of his existence! But I 
did n’t feel bad — not very, anyhow. I hope the rest of 
the fellows did n’t notice the omission, however. But 
I made up my mind that if I get half a show, I ’ll 
make ’em cheer Jimpson, tco. Just let me get on the 
field. I feel to-night as though I could go through the 
whole Yale team. Perhaps if I get out there, facing a 
big Yale man, I ’Il not feel so strong. 

You know, you ’ve always thought I was big. Well, 
to-day I overheard a fellow asking one of the men, 
“Who is that little chap with the red cheeks?” I’ma 
midget beside most of the other fellows. If I play to- 








*“*JIMPSON WENT INTO RETIREMENT BEHIND THE BIG MAN'S SHOULDER,” 


morrow, I ’Ill be the lightest man on the team, with the 
exception of Turner, our quarter-back, who weighs 158. 
I beat him by three pounds. 

Sucha hubbub as there is in this town to-night! 
Of course I have n’t 


Every- 
body seems crazy with excitement. 
the slightest idea who is going to win, but to look at 
our fellows, you ’d think they would have things their 
own way. I have n’t seen any of the Yale players. 
We practised on their field for an hour or so this after- 
noon, but they did n’t show up. There was a big crowd 
of Yale students looking on. Of course every fellow of 
us did his very worst; but the spectators did n’t say 
anything —just looked wise. 

Most of the fellows are terribly nervous to-night. 
They go around as though they were looking for some- 
thing, and would cry if they did n’t find it soon. And 
the trainer is the worst of all. Brattle, the captain, 
is fine, though. He is n’t any more nervous than an 
alligator, and has been sitting still all the evening, talk- 
ing with a lot of the old graduates about the game. 
Once he came in the writing-room, where I ’m sitting, 
and asked whom I was writing to. When I told him, 
he smiled, and said to tell you that if anything happened 
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he ’d look after my vemains himself! Maybe he thought 
I was nervous. But if I am,I ’m not the only one. 
Gates is writing to his mother, too, at the other table. 

Give my love to Will and Bess. Tell Will to send 
my old skates to me. I shall wantthem. There is fine 
skating on Fresh Pond, which, by the way, is a lake. 

We ’re ordered off to bed. I guess some of us won’t 
sleep very well. I’m rather excited myself, but I guess 
I ’m tired enough to sleep. 1 ’ll write again when I get 
back to college. With bushels of love to all, 


Yours affectionately, Tom. 


IlIl.—THE “ ARRIVAL,” 


Jimpson sat on the ground, and watched 
with breathless interest two charging, tattered, 
writhing lines of men. Jimpson felt a good 
deal like an outcast, and looked like a North 
American Indian. Only legs and face were 
visible ; the rest of Jimpson was enveloped in 
a big gray blanket with barbaric red bor- 
ders. Some two dozen counterparts of Jimp- 
son sat or lay near by, stretching along the 
side-line in front of the Harvard section of the 
grand stand. Behind them a thousand enthu- 
siastic mortals were shouting pans to the 
goddess of victory, and, unless that lady was 
deaf, she must have heard the pzans, however 
little she approved of them. The most popular 
one was sung to a well-known air. 


“As we ’re strolling through Fifth Avenue 
With an independent air, 

The ladies turn and stare, 

The chappies shout, ‘ Ah, there! ’ 

And the population cries aloud, 

* Now, are n’t they just the swellest crowd, 
The men that broke Old Eli at New Haven!’” 


And a mighty response swept across the field 
from where a bank of blue rose from the green 
of the field to the lighter blue of the sky. It 
was a martial air, with a prophecy of victory: 


“Shout aloud the battle-cry 
Of Yale, Yale, Yale! 
Wave her standard far and high 
For Yale, Yale, Yale! 
See the foe retreat before us, 
Sons of Eli, shout the chorus, 
Vale, Yale, Yale, Yale, Yale! ” 


Harvard and Yale were doing battle once 
more, and thirty thousand people were looking 
The score-board announced: Harvard, 4; 
15 minutes to play. 


on. 


Yale, o. Yale’s ball. 
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The story of twenty minutes of the first half 
is soon told. It had been Yale’s kick-off. 
Haag had sent the ball down the field to Har- 
vard’s 20-yard line, and Van Brandt had gath- 
ered it in his long arms, and, with Meredith 
ahead, had landed it back in the middle of the 
field. But the fourth down gave it to their op- 
ponents after a loss of two yards, and the pig- 
skin went down again to Harvard’s territory, 
coming to a stop at the white line that marked 
thirty-five yards. Here Harvard’s new half-back 
kick had been tried, and the ball went high in 
air, and the field went after it; and when the 
Yale full-back got his hands on it, he was content 
with a bare five yards, and it was Yale’s ball on 
her 40-yard line. Then happened a piece of ill 
luck for the wearers of the blue. On the 
second down, Kurtz fumbled the pass, the ball 
rolled toward Yale’s goal, and Brattle broke 
through the opposing left-tackle and fell on it. 

And while a thunderous roar of joy floated 
across the field from the followers of the Crim- 
son, the teams lined up on Yale’s thirty yards. 
Twice Meredith tried to go through between 
center and left guard, and a bare yard was the 
reward. Then Van Brandt had run back as 
for a kick; the ball was snapped, passed to Sills, 
Harvard’s right half-back, and, with it safely 
under his arm, he had skirted the Yale left, and 
fallen and wriggled and squirmed across the 
goal-line for the first touch-down. 

Then ensued five minutes of bedlam, and 
after the victorious seats had settled into excited 
complacency, Van Brandt had tried for goal. 
But success was too much to hope for, and 
the two teams trotted back to the middle of the 
field, with the score 4 too. Then had the sons 
of Eli shown of what they were made, and in 
the next ten minutes the ball had progressed 
with fatal steadiness from the center of the field 
to the region of the Crimson’s twenty yards. 
And now it was Yale’s ball on the second down, 
and the silence was so intense that the sig- 
nal was heard as plainly by the watchers at the 
far end of the field as by the twenty-two stern- 
faced warriors who faced each other almost 
under the shadow of the goal-posts. 

“ Twelve, six, twelve, fifty — two!” 

And the backs, led by the guards, hurled their 
weight against Harvard’s right tackle; and 











*‘JIMPSON ON THE SIDE-LINES FELT LIKE AN OUTCAST, AND LOOKED LIKE 


when the ball was found, Baker held it within 
a few inches of the 1o-yard line. 

The cheers of Yale had now grown continu- 
ous; section after section passed the slogan 
along. The stand across the field looked to 
Jimpson like a field of waving blue gentians. 
On the Harvard seats the uproar was 
intense, and seemed a trifle forced; and the 
men near by were breathing heavily, and 
restively creeping down the line. 

Again the lines were formed. Jimpson could 
see the tall form of the gallant Gates settle 
down into a hunchback, toad-like position to 
receive the coming onslaught. Billings, the 
right tackle, was evidently expecting another 
experience like the last. He looked nervous, 
and Gates turned his head and spoke to 


less 
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A NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN.” 


him under cover of the first numbers of the 
signal, 

The guards were back of the line again, and 
their elbows almost brushed as they stood be- 
tween the half-backs. The 
referee skipped nimbly out of the way. 

“ Seven, seventeen, eighty-one, thirty /” 


Silence reigned. 


Again the weakening tackle was thrust aside, 
and although the Crimson line held better, the 
ball was three 
whistle blew, and Billings, somewhat dazed, had 
to call for a short delay. 

“ First down again,” muttered a brawny sub 
at Jimpson’s elbow. “Why does n’t he take 
Billings out?” 

Again the signal came. 
mass of arms and legs for a moment hid the 


yards nearer home when the 


Again a jumbled 
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result. Thenthe men on the stand overlooking 
the goal-line arose en masse, and a mighty cheer 
traveled up the field, growing in volume until 
Jimpson could not hear his own groans nor the 
loud groans of a big sub. Back of the line, and 
almost equidistant of the posts, lay the Yale 
full-back ; and the ball was held tightly to earth 
between outstretched hands. The prostrate 
players were slowly gaining their feet; but 
Billings and Sills lay where they had fallen. 
Then Brattle stepped toward the side-line, hold- 
ing up his hand. With a leap Jimpson was on 
his feet. But the big chap beside him had 
already pulled off his sweater, and now, tossing 
it into Jimpson’s face, he sped gleefully toward 
the captain. 

Jimpson sat down again in deep disappoint- 
ment; and a moment later, Billings, supported 
on either side, limped from the gridiron, amidst 
the cheers of the Harvard supporters. Sills 
was on his feet again, and the trainer was talk- 
ing to him. Jimpson could see the plucky fellow 
shaking his head. Then, after a moment of 
indecision, the trainer left him, the whistle 
sounded, the Crimson team lined up back of the 
line, and Kurtz was poising the ball for a try 
at goal. The result was scarcely in doubt, and 
the ball sailed cleanly between the posts, a good 
two feet above the cross-bar; and the score- 
board said, “ Harvard, 4; Yale, 6”; and there 
were three minutes more of the half. 

Back went the ball to the 55-yard line, and 
loud arose the cheers of the triumphant friends 
of Yale. Gates kicked off, and Warner sent the 
ball back again, with a gain of ten yards. Sills 
caught it and ran, but was downed well inside 
Harvard territory, and the half ended with the 
ball in Yale’s hands. Jimpson seized his blanket, 
and trotted after the eleven to the quarters. 
He found Gates stripping for a rub-down. 

“ Well, my lad,” panted the latter “could you 
discern from where you were just what kind of 
a cyclone struck us?” But Jimpson was too 


much interested for such levity. 
* Do you think I ’ll get in this half, Gates ?” 
“ Can’t say. 
for yourself.” 
That gentleman was having his lame back 
rubbed by a trainer, but he appeared to Jimp- 
son good for at least another quarter of an hour. 


Take a look at Sills, and judge 


It seemed but a moment after they had 
reached the rooms that the word of “ Time ’s 
up, fellows,” was passed, and renewed cheering 
from without indorsed the fact. But a moment 
or two still remained, and that moment belonged 
to Brattle. He stood on a bench and addressed 
the hearers very quietly : 

“We ’re going to kick, this half, fellows. I 
want every man to get down the field on the 
instant, without stopping to hold. I don’t think 
they can keep us from scoring at least once 
more; but every man has got to work. When 
the time comes to put the ball over the line, 
I expect it to go over with arush. Let every 
man play the best game he knows, but A/ay 
together. Remember that lack of team work 
has often defeated Harvard. And now, fel- 
lows, three times three for Harvard!” 

And what a yell that was! Jimpson went 
purple in the face, and the head coach cheered 
his spectacles off. And then out they all went 
on a trot, big Gates doing a coltish hand-spring 
in mid-field, to the great delight of the Crimson’s 
wearers. The college band played; thirty 
thousand people said something all together; 
and then the great quadrangle was silent, the 
whistle piped merrily, and the ball soared into 
air again. 

Jimpson took up his position on the side-line 
once more, and watched with envious heart the 
lucky players. For the great, overwhelming 
desire of Jimpson’s soul was to be out there 
on the torn turf, doing great deeds, and being 
trampled under foot. He watched the re- 
doubtable Sills as a cat watches a mouse. 
Every falter of that player brought fresh hope 
to Jimpson. He would have liked to rise 
and make an impassioned speech in the inter- 
ests of humanity, protesting against allowing a 
man in Sill’s condition to remain in the game. 
Jimpson’s heart revolted at the cruelty of it. 

Some such idea as this he had expressed to 
Gates, that morning; and the big center had 
giggled in deep amusement ; in fact he had re- 
fused to recognize the disinterested character 
of Jimpson’s protest. 

“Don’t you think,” Jimpson had pleaded, 
“that I might ask Brattle to give me a show 
in the second half?” 

“ No, I don’t,” Gates had answered bluntly, 























** FACES ALMOST STRANGE TO HIM WERE SMILING, AND 


“ You ’re an unknown quantity, my boy; as the 
Frenchies say, you have n’t ‘arrived.’ For a 
player who has n’t ‘arrived’ to try to give the 
captain points would be shocking bad taste. 
That ’s how it is. Sills is a good player. As 
long as he can hold his head up, he’ll be allowed 
to play. When he’s laid out, Brattle will give 
youashow. He can’t help himself; you ’re the 
only chap that he can trust in the position. 
And look here; when that time comes, just you 
remember the signals, and keep your eyes on the 
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THE CAPTAIN WAS HOLDING HIS HEAD.” (SEE PAGE 11.) 


ball, That’s allyou’ll have to do. Don’t take 
your eyes off the leather, even if the sky falls!” 

Jimpson remembered the conversation, and 
thought ruefully that it was easy enough for a 
fellow who has everything that heart can desire 
to spout good advice to chaps on the side-lines. 
Perhaps if Gates were in his (Jimpson’s) place 
he ’d not be any too patient himself. ‘The score- 
board said fifteen minutes to play. Sills still held 
up his stubborn head, and Jimpson’s chances 
grew dimmer and dimmer as moments sped. 








IO 


Harvard’s kicking tactics had netted her long 
gains time and again, and twice had she reached 
Yale’s 10-yard line, only to be grimly held and 
hurled back. Yale, on the other hand, had only 
once reached scoring-distance of their oppo- 
nent’s goal, and had been successfully held for 
downs. Veterans of the game declared enthu- 
siastically, between bets, that it was “ the snap- 
piest game of the decade!” and supporters of 
Harvard said among themselves that it was 
beautifully conducive to heart-disease. Per- 
haps never had the two colleges turned out 
teams so evenly balanced in both offense and 
defense. The bets had become “one to two 
that Harvard does n’t score again.” 

Harvard’s quarter had given place to a sub- 
stitute, and her left guard had retired injured. 
Yale had fared no better, possibly worse, since 
her crack full-back had been forced to yield to 
a somewhat inferior sub. And now the hands 
on the score-board turned again, and only ten 
minutes remained. 

The ball was down near Harvard’s 40-yard 
line, and when it was snapped back, Sills took it 
for a “ round-ihe-end run.” But Yale’s big left 
half-back was waiting for him, and the two 
went to earth together near the side-line and 
almost at Jimpson’s feet. And then it was that 
that youth’s heart did queer feats inside him, 
and seemed trying to get-out. For Sills lay 
awhile where he had fallen, and when he 
could walk the doctor had sent him from 
the field. Brattle beckoned to Jimpson. With 
trembling fingers Jimpson struggled with his 
sweater; but had not a neighbor come to his 
assistance, he would never have wriggled out 
of it before the game was called. 

Brattle met him, and, laying an arm over his 
shoulder, walked him a few paces apart. Jimp- 
son’s heart, which had become more normal 
in action, threatened another invasion of his 
throat, and he wondered if everybody was 
looking on. Then he stopped speculating, and 
listened to what the captain was saying. 

“We ’ve only eight minutes to play. The 
ball has go¢ to go over, Jimpson. I ’ve seen you 
run, and I believe you can make it if you try. 
The ball is yours on the second down. Try 


the right end; don’t be afraid of swinging out 
Whatever you do, don’t let go 


into the field. 
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of the ball. If Turner puts you through the 
line, keep your head down, but jump high. 
Now, go in, lad, and let ’s see what you can 
do.” He gave Jimpson an encouraging slap 
on the back that almost precipitated that youth 
into the quarter, and Jimpson saw the broad 
backs before him settling down, and heard the 
labored breathing of the men. 

“ Ninety-one, twenty-eight, seventy-three, sixty- 
four — six /” 

Jimpson suddenly found himself pushing the 
left half-back against a surging wall of tattered 
blue. Then some one seized him about the 
waist, and he picked himself up from the 
ground eight feet away from the scene of 
battle. 

“ That ’s what comes of being so small and 
light,” he growled to himself, as he trotted 
back. But the thirst of battle was in Jimpson’s 
soul, and he marked the Yale end who had 
treated him so contemptuously. 

The try between right-tackle and end had 
netted a bare yard, and Jimpson tried to look 
self-possessed while his back was running with 
little chills and his throat was dry as dust. 
The next chance was his, and he waited the 
signal anxiously, to learn whether the pass was 
direct or double. The other half-back imper- 
ceptibly dropped back a foot. The quarter 
looked around. The lines swayed and heaved. 

“ Twenty-seven, sixty-three, forty-five, seventy- 
two —five /” 

Jimpson leaped forward; the left half-back 
darted across him, the quarter passed neatly, 
and, with the Harvard left-end beside him, he 
was sweeping down to the right and into the 
field. The Yale end went down before the 
mighty Cowper; and Jimpson, sighting a clear 
space, sped through. He could feel the field 
trailing after him, and could hear the sounds of 
the falling men. Before him in the distance, a lit- 
tle to the left, came the Yale full-back. Almost 
upon him was the Yale left-half, looking big 
and ugly. But, with a final spurt, Van Zandt 
ran even, and gave the shoulder to the enemy ; 
and as they went down together, Jimpson 
leaped free, and, running on, knew that at last 
he was left to shift for himself. Of the foes 
behind he had no fear; of the full-back running 
cautiously down on him he feared everything. 
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But he clutched the ball tighter, and raced on 
straight as an arrow toward the only player 
between him and the goal that loomed so far 
down the field. 

He heard now the mighty sound of voices 
cheering him on, saw without looking the 
crowded stands to the right; and then some- 
thing whispered of danger from behind, and, 
scarcely daring to do so, lest he trip and fall, 
glanced hurriedly over his shoulder into the 
staring eyes of a runner. And now he could 
hear the other’s short, labored gasps. Before 
him but a scant ten yards was the full-back. 
Jimpson’s mind was made up on the instant. 
Easing his pace the least bit, he swung abruptly 
to the left. He well knew the risk he ran, but 
he judged himself capable of making up the 
lost ground. As he had thought, the pursuer 
was little expecting such a deliberate divergence 
from the course, and, as a result, he overran, 
and then turned clumsily, striking for a point 
between Jimpson and the left goal-post. The 
full-back had noted the change, of course, on 
the instant, and was now running for about the 
same intersecting point as the other. The 
three runners formed a triangle. For the mo- 
ment the pursuer was out of reckoning, and 
Jimpson could give all his skill to eluding the 
full-back, who faced him, ready for a tackle. 

And here Jimpson’s lighter weight stood him 
in good stead. Clutching the ball tightly, he 
made a feint to the left, and then flung himself 
quickly to the right. As he did so he spun 
around. The full-back’s hand reached his can- 
vas jacket, slipped, and found a slight hold upon 
his trousers; and Jimpson, scarcely recovered 
from his turn, fell on one knee, the full-back also 
falling in his effort to hold. At that moment 
the pursuer reached the spot, and sprang toward 
Jimpson. 

The shouts had ceased, and thirty thousand 
persons were holding their breath. The next 
moment a shout of triumph went up, and Jimp- 
son was speeding on toward the Yale goal. For 
as the last man had thrown himself forward, 
Jimpson had struggled to his feet, the full-back 
following, and the two Yale men had crashed 
together with a shock that left the full-back 
prostrate upon the turf. The other had re- 
gained himself quickly, and taken up the pursuit; 
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but Jimpson was already almost ten yards to 
the good, and, although his breath was coming 
in short, painful gasps, and the white lines 
seemed rods apart, the goal became nearer and 
nearer. But the blue-stockinged runner was 
not done, and the cries of the crimson well- 
wishers were stilled as the little space between 
the two runners grew perceptibly less. 

Jimpson, with his eyes fixed in agony upon 
the last white line under the goal-posts, strug- 
gled on. One ankle had been wrenched 1n his 
rapid turn, and it pained frightfully as it took 
the ground. He could hear the steps of the 
pursuing foe almost at his heels, and, try as 
he might, he could not cover the ground any 
faster. His brain reeled, and he thought each 
moment that he must fall. 

But the thought of what that touch-down 
meant, and the recollection of the captain’s 
words, nerved him afresh. The goal-line was 
plain before him now ; ten yards only remained. 
The air was filled with cheers; but to Jimpson 
everything save that little white line and the 
sound of the pounding steps behind him was 
obliterated. 

Success seemed assured, when a touch on his 
shoulder made the landscape reel before his 
eyes. It was not a clutch —just fingers grasp- 
ing at his smooth jacket, unable as yet to find a 
hold. 

The last white line but one passed halt- 
ingly, slowly, under his feet. The fingers trav- 
eled upward, and suddenly a firm grasp settled 
upon his shoulder. He tried to swing free, 
faltered, stumbled, recovered himself with a 
last supreme effort, and, holding the ball at 
arm’s length, threw himself forward, face down. 
And as the enemy crashed upon him, Jimpson 
tried hard to gasp “Down!” but found he 
could n’t, and then—did n’t care at all. 

When he came to he found a crowd of players 
about him. Faces almost strange to him were 
smiling, and the captain was holding his head. 
His right foot pained frantically, and the doctor 
and rubbers were busy over him. 

“ Was it — was it over?” he asked weakly. 

“ Easy, old chap— with an inch to spare,” 
replied the lips above. “ Listen!” 

Jimpson tried to raise his head, but it felt so 
funny that he gave up the effort. But, despite 
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the woolen sweater bunched up for a pillow, he 
heard a deep roar that sounded like the breakers 
on the beach at home. Then he smiled, and 
fainted once more. 

But the score-board had changed its figures 
again: Harvard, 8; Yale, 6. Touch-down. 
Harvard’s ball. 3 minutes to play. 

And the deep, exultant roar went on, resolv- 
ing itself into “ H-a-r-vard! H-a-r-vard!” 


The band was playing “ Washington Post.” 
Harvard Square was bright under a lurid glow 
of red fire. Cheering humanity was packed 
tight from the street to the balustrade of Mat- 
thews, and from there up and across the yard. 
Cannon crackers punctuated the blare of noise 
with sharp detonations. The college was out 
in full force to welcome home the football 
heroes, and staid and prim old Cambridge lent 
her quota to the throng. . From the back of 
Gray’s the cheering grew louder, and the crowd 
The band broke 

A four-horse 


surged toward the avenue. 

ranks and skeltered after. 
barge drew up slowly at the curb, and, one 
after another, the men dropped out, tightly 
clutching their bags, and strove to slip away 
through the throng. But each was eventu- 


ally captured, his luggage confiscated, and 
himself raised to the shoulders of riotous ad- 
When all were out and up, the band 


mirers. 
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started the strains of “ Fair Harvard,” and 
thousands of voices- joined in, The procession 
moved. Jimpson, proud and happy and some- 
what embarrassed, was well up in the line. 
When the corner was turned and the yard 
reached the roar increased in volume. Cheers 
for the eleven, for Harvard, for Brattle, were 
filling the air. And then suddenly Jimpson’s 
heart leaped at sound of his own name from 
thousands of throats. 

“ Now, fellows, three long Harvards, and 
three times three for Jimpson!” In the roar 
that followed Jimpson addressed his bearers. 

“Won't you please let me go now? I[— 
I ’m not feeling very well, and—and I ’m 
only a sub, you know.” 

The plea of illness moved his captors, and 
Jimpson was dropped to earth, and his valise 
restored. There was no notice taken of him as 
he slipped stealthfully through the outskirts of 
the throng, and as he reached the corner of 
Holden Chapel he paused and listened. 

To the dark heavens arose a prolonged, im- 
patient demand from thousands of Harvard 
throats. The listener heard, and then fled to- 
ward the dark building across the street, and, 
reaching his room, locked the door behind him. 
But still he could hear the cries, loudly and im- 
patiently repeated: “ We—want —Jimp-son! 
We — want — Jimp-son! Jimp-son!” 


“WE WANT JIMP-SON!” 
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By IsaABEL GORDON CURTIS. 


It was becoming dark and still in the com- 
posing-room of the “ Riverpoint Gazette.” 
One compositor after another had put on his 
hat and coat, turned out the electric light over 
his case, and gone home. Nobody was left in 
the long room but Phillips, the foreman, and 
He was an elderly man 
Margaret 


Margaret Clyde. 
with a pleasant face and gray hair. 


was sixteen—a slim, fair girl, whose sweet ex- 





pression and quiet manners made her liked in 
an office where all but herself were men. She 
and Phillips were usually the last to leave 
the composing-room. He stayed to see that 
everything was right, and Margaret waited to 
walk home with him. 
in adjacent streets and it was generally three 
in the morning before the last form went 


They lived a mile away, 


downstairs. 

“Ready, Margaret?” he called pleasantly, 
through the darkness. 

She had been washing her hands at the sink, 
but she came slowly down the room to where 
he stood. 

“TI ’m not going home this morning,’ 
answered hesitatingly. 

‘Bless me! —why?” he asked in surprise. 

“I’m going to Lancaster on the five-thirty 
train, and mother thought I might as well stay 
here until train-time; it ’s so much nearer the 


, 


she 


station.” 

“Oh, that ’s it, is it?’ said Phillips, cheerily. 
“Will you be back before night?” 

“Yes; I’m coming home on the four o’clock 
train,” she answered. 

“Well, that ’s all right. 
day, I guess.” 

“Tt is n’t a holiday, exactly,” she explained. 
“My uncle lives there, and he — wants to 
see me.” 

Margaret was intensely honest, and she felt 
as if she was deceiving Phillips. 

“ Anyway, a day’s change won’t hurt you. 


You need a holi- 





I’m going now. Won't you be afraid to stay 
here alone for two hours?” 

‘Oh, no, sir,” said Margaret; “I ’ll lock the 
door, and the pressmen are downstairs, you 
know.” 

Y 


“Well, good morning”; and Phillips left, 
shutting the door that led out into the street. 





“THROUGH THE GLASS SHE SAW THE DIM FIGURE OF A BOY 
IN A BLUE MESSENGER UNIFORM.” (SEE PAGE 15.) 


Margaret went to get her lunch-box and a 
glass of water. She made a tidy, paper-cov- 
ered table of the proof-reader’s desk, and un- 
folded the New York evening paper that 
Phillips always saved for her to take home. It 
was dated “ May 6, 1898,” and Margaret read 
in a large scare-head on the front page: “ STILL 
NO WoRD FROM DEWEY.” 

Riverpoint is a mere spot on the American 
map, a city of forty thousand people; but just 
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at that time it shared in no small measure the 
anxiety that thrilled the whole continent. A 
captain of one of the ships in Dewey’s fleet 
called Riverpoint his home. He was a much- 





““SHE HAD LEARNED TO SET TYPE WITH WONDERFUL 


DEFTNESS. 


beloved citizen, and his wife and family lived 
there. Among his crew were seven boys from 
Riverpoint. One was Lieutenant Warde, a 
popular young fellow; the others were seamen, 
who had mothers, fathers, wives, sisters, 
brothers, and children there. The news had 
come of the great battle at Manila, but the 
townspeople waited for the death-list ; and there 
were men and women in Riverpoint whose 
faces grew careworn with dread. 

Every day, Margaret saw some one tap at 
the door of the editor’s room. He was a man 
whom everybody loved and trusted. Women 
came to him whose sons and husbands were 
in Dewey’s fleet. They had grown to distrust 
the bulletins, but they relied implicitly in Edi- 
tor Schell’s knowledge of the situation. He 
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was never too busy to talk to them. Mar- 
garet had often seen him turn from a laborious 
editorial to greet them, to assure them in his 
hearty, cheering way that “no news was good 
news, and when it did come it would be the 
best.” But even his face began to grow grave 
when people talked of Manila. Lieutenant 
Warde seemed almost like one of his own 
sons; he had grown up with his boys; and as 
the week wore on he grew restless and looked 
anxious. Margaret had watched him that 
night while she was straightening up her case. 
She had finished the last revise, and the last 
form had gone to press. Boyne, the telegraph 
operator, sat by his instruments, and Editor 
Schell leaned over him. 

“No news,” said Boyne, reluctantly. 
don’t believe there will be anything now before 


“ They 


noon.” 

“Dear me! this is growing almost unbeara- 
ble,” said Mr. Schell. ‘‘I ’ll wait fifteen min- 
utes longer before you say ‘Good night. 

Once in a while he came to the door of the 
editorial room to glance out at Boyne. He sat 
impassively by the instrument, returning its oc- 
casional “ tap, tap, tap’; but he scarcely looked 
up. Once he shook his head, and Mr. Schell 
returned to his desk without a word. At three 
they turned out the lights. Boyne said ‘‘ Good 
night” to the other end of the line, and then 
they went out together into the darkness. 

Margaret read column after column of the 
news from Cuba, Key West, and Washington. 
It seemed to her as if she had read it all before, 
and she put away the paper while she ate her 
meager luncheon. Then she tidied up the 
desk, and laid her head on her arms. She was 
She wondered if she could 
Her train would not leave 
It was growing 


>” 


growing drowsy. 
take a short nap. 
for an hour and a half yet. 
lonely in the deserted composing-room. 

She woke up suddenly, thoroughly dazed for 
a moment. She imagined she had heard a 
noise. ‘The presses were still rumbling down- 
stairs, and the gray dawn was stealing hazily 
into corners of the composing-room. It was 
five by the large clock. The noise came again. 
Somebody was beating and shaking the outside 
door. Margaret was frightened, and for a mo- 
ment she turned to run to the press-room. 
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[he noise grew louder. It was an impatient, 
determined pounding, first of hands, then feet. 
She flew to the door. Through the glass she 
saw the dim figure of a boy in a blue mes- 
senger uniform. He thrust a yellow envelope 
into her hand. cried excitedly, “ News from 
Manila!” turned to mount his wheel, then dis- 
appeared down the dim street. 

Margaret felt stunned. She knew some- 
thing ought to be done, but what? It was so 
far to Phillips’s home; Mr. Schell lived in a 
suburb three miles the 
office; and there was nobody 
in the press-room who could 
set type. She wished the boy 
had not left so quickly. 
Margaret hurried to the 


from 
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was working as if life depended upon her move- 
ments. She had learned to set type with won- 
derful deftness during two years’ work, and in 
ten minutes she was standing over the words 
that later that morning sent a wave of relief 
and thankfulness through America. She hurried 
down to the press-room. The regular edition 
was nearly ready. The men were running off 
the last thousand, and the nimble folder stood 
beside, gathering the papers into bundles. 

Pomeroy, the foreman of the press-room, 


es 
' 


8 





proof-reader’s desk, where an 
electric light glowed. She tore 
the yellow envelope open, and 
read the fifty or sixty words on 
the thin sheet of paper. 

“All well at Manila. Not an 
American lost.” She felt as if 
Dewey had sent her the mes- 


sage direct, and an excited 
“Oh!” echoed through the 


empty room. What was she to 


do? Margaret glanced at the 
clock. It was five minutes past 
five. Time was precious, and 





she felt she must do something. 
A few days ago she had worked 
on an extra. Some important 
news had come in when Phillips 
and she were alone. She had 
helped him to set the story in 
large type, and stood by while 
he fitted it in the upper part of 
the front page. There were 
a few exciting minutes, and 
Margaret had worked breath- 
Phillips said some kind 





lessly. 
words afterward about her ef- 
ficiency, and it had made her 
happy for all day long. 

She flew to the case where 
the large block letters were kept 





AE. - La 
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that had adorned the first pages 
of the “ Gazette” recently. She 





“*MARGARET RACED AFTER THE CAR, 


CALLING OUT, ‘NEWS FROM MANILA! 
(SEE PAGE 17.) 


” 


PLEASE TAKE ME ON. 
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““*TO SHOW YOU HOW TRULY THE “‘GAZETTE” APPRECIATES YOUR WORK I AM ASKED TO GIVE YOU THIS 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS,’ SAID THE EDITOR.” (SEE PAGE 19.) 


looked up in mild surprise when Margaret 
dashed in. 
“Well! — what are you doing here? ” 


“ 


“Come,” she cried excitedly, “come up- 
stairs with me at once.” 

“The place is n’t on fire, is it?” he asked 
half seriously. 

“No; it’s the news from Dewey,’ 


’ 


she an- 
swered hurriedly. 

“Here, Thompson,” he shouted to a man at 
another machine, “I must go upstairs a mo- 
ment — you take my place.” 

He followed Margaret up the steep stairs to 
the table where a gleam of light fell on a half 


form of large type, headed by block letters. He 
read the type almost at a glance: 

DEWEY Is ALL RIGHT! 
REVENUE-CUTTER ‘‘ MCCULLOCH” AT HONG-KONG. 
300 SPANISH KILLED AND 400 WOUNDED. 
Not AN AMERICAN KILLED, BUT 6 SLIGHTLY 
WOUNDED. 

ENTIRE SPANISH FLEET DESTROYED! 

New York, May 7. The “‘ ? in an extra edi- 
tion just published, prints the following special de- 
spatch from Hong-Kong: ‘‘ I have just arrived here on 
the United States revenue-cutter McCulloch with report 
of the American triumph at Manila. The entire Span- 
ish fleet of eleven vessels was destroyed. Three hundred 
Spanish were killed, and four hundred wounded. Our 
loss was none killed, but six were slightly wounded. 

Not one of the American ships was injured.” 
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He grew wildly excited, and a shout rang 
through the deserted building. ‘There was not 
a man in the “ Gazette ” office more patriotic or 
better posted on the war situation than the fore- 
man of the press-room,—he had spent his youth 
in the navy during the Civil War,—and his 
shout of triumph was heard downstairs above 
the din of the rumbling press. 

“Who set this up?” he asked, and he looked 
curiously at Margaret. 

“T did.” 

“ All alone?” 

“Ves.” 

“When did the despatch come?” 

“Fifteen minutes ago,” she said, with a 
glance at the clock. 

“Well, you ’re a brick, and a girl at that 
he cried. ‘ But we ’ve got to rush this out”; 
and hurrying to the tube, he shouted: “ Hey, 
Bill! —don’t let that stereotyper go!” 

Margaret helped him while he divided the 
first page of the morning paper and filled in 
the upper part with Dewey’s memorable 
message. She followed him downstairs, and 
listened to the cheers from the grimy men by 
the presses when he told the news. In less 
than ten minutes the second edition was being 
thrown from the press and eagerly gathered 
up by the men, who realized what glad news 


7? 


this would bring to Riverpoint. 
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“Three cheers for Dewey!” cried Thomp- 
son, excitedly. 

The presses rumbled on, and, mingled with 
their din, rose hearty applause for the hero of 
the Pacific. Pomeroy turned and laid his 
blackened hand on Margaret’s fair head. 

‘“‘And now, boys,” he said, “three cheers 
for Margaret Clyde. It is n’t every girl of 
sixteen that could have done this sort of job in 
fifteen minutes. She did n’t lose her head for 
one second, and I ’ve an idea we ’Il beat the 
‘Times’ on this story.” 

There were other cheers, almost as loud and 
hearty as those for Dewey; and Margaret 
leaned against the stairs, frightened and crying. 

“There, there; no tears!” cried Pomeroy’s 
deep voice. “You ‘re a fine, brave little 
worker. If I had a girl who had done the work 
you have this morning, I should be proud of 
her. Now,” he added, putting half a dozen 
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“‘ Gazettes ” in her arms, “ none of us can leave 
yet, so get on your hat and go to Mr. Schell’s. 
This news will be especially welcome to him.” 

Margaret hurried upstairs; then Pomeroy 
guided her past the dozen frantic newsboys 
who had heard of Dewey’s despatch and were 
struggling to get papers. 

“You skip down to the corner of Exchange 
Street,” said the pressman, “and catch the five- 
They may refuse to 


forty car to Oakwood. 
take you, as it carries only the men to Smith and 


Twitchell’s ; but you wave one of these papers 
to the conductor, and he will take you to 
Schell’s, I ‘ll warrant.” 

Margaret ran down the street breathlessly. 
The car was coming. It rushed past her. The 
conductor shook his head, but she raced after 
it, calling out: ‘“‘ News from Manila! Please 
take me on.” 

The car stopped. 
had heard her, and were pushing anxiously to 
the door. She divided some papers among 
them, and a hearty shout went up from all. 

“Where do you want to go?” asked the 
conductor, kindly, when the noise had subsided. 

“To Mr. Schell’s, at Oakwood. He is 
editor of the ‘ Gazette,’ and he has not heard 
the news yet.” 

“ He ’ll he mighty glad,” said the conductor. 
“ Here, men, give this little lady a seat.” 

They rose almost in a body, and Margaret 
took the corner by the door, while the men 
set their dinner-pails back on the floor, and 
renewed their eager discussion of the news. 

Margaret was glad to rest. She hugged 
the precious extra under her arm, while she 
thought of the excitement of the half-hour 
since she had waked from her nap at the proof- 
reader’s desk. Then, suddenly, she remem- 
bered that the train to Lancaster had gone, 
and her heart sank. Three days ago her Uncle 
Keith had written to say that Margaret might 
have a place on the “ Lancaster Star,” and earn 
eight dollars a week. There had been a long 
debate at home over the news. Margaret had 
shed a few tears at the thought of leaving the 
“Gazette.” Phillips had got her in there. 
He had always taken an interest in her, and 
had taught her all she knew. She was only 
fourteen when she began, and she had learned 


The crowd of men inside 
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the work quickly. But they could not afford 
to pay her more than six dollars a week now, 
and money was needed sorely at home. She 
had planned to go to Lancaster and decide 
about the work offered her there, then return 
and give the “ Gazette” a week’s notice. But 
the place would not be kept for her later 
than Saturday. There was not another train 
until too late, and she thought sadly of her 
mother’s disappointment. 

“Here ’s Mr. Schell’s house,” cried the 
conductor. 

Margaret walked up to the porticoed door be- 
tween green lawns and tall forest trees. She 
rang the bell three times before a sleepy-eyed 
maid came to the door. 

“Here is a paper for Mr. Schell,” said 
Margaret. 

“Mr. Schell is never to be waked till twelve 
o’clock,” the maid answered crossly. 

“Tt is news from Manila.” 

“Oh, well, I ’ll tell Mrs. Schell”; and the 
maid shut the great door with a bang. 

Margaret sat down on the steps to wait for 
the car. It probably would not return for a 
half-hour, but she did not mind waiting ; it was 
lovely and green here in the country, and a 
pleasant change from the stuffy upstairs tene- 
ment she called home. They had had a pretty 
little cottage on a pleasant street before her 
father died; but now, even with her mother 
going out to sew, and with her wages, it was 
not easy to make both ends meet, the three 
younger children had so many wants. 

She was sitting with her elbows on her knees 
and her face in her hands, watching a black- 
bird bathing at the fountain, when she heard 
the door open. Mrs. Schell stood there ask- 
ing her to come in. Margaret rose slowly. 
She had a real awe of the editor’s beautiful 
wife. She had often seen her in the office. 
She wore exquisite gowns, drove about in a 
carriage, and had everything, Margaret fan- 
cied, that heart could wish for. 

“‘ My husband will be down in a minute,” she 
said kindly. “Robina should not have left 
you on the piazza. It was very welcome news 
you brought us. How did you come here ?” 


Margaret was telling her of the ride when 
Mr. Schell entered. 





“Bless me! was it you who brought the 
news, little girl?” he said cordially. ‘‘ Well, it 
was good of you. Helen, please tell Robina 
to hurry with breakfast. I ’m going to the 
telephone.” 

Margaret sat in the cozy library, while Mr. 
Schell was spreading the news. 

“Poor Mrs. Warde!” he said, smiling at 
Margaret, as he waited for an answer to his 
third call. ‘‘ The news you brought has made 
her happy. She had n’t heard it before. 

“Hello, there! Who is it? Pomeroy? 
Well, tell Phillips to speak to me. 

“Phillips is n’t there? Where did he go? 

“Why, who got out the extra? 

“Margaret? What, Margaret 
Well, good-by.” 

He crossed the room to where the little girl 
sat, and he stood looking down at her with a 
genial smile. His wife stood beside him. 

“So you are the heroine of this ‘ beat’? ” he 
said quietly. 

Margaret’s face flushed and the long lashes 
drooped over her gray eyes. She felt bewil- 
dered. She had not thought she was doing 
anything wonderful. She rose from her chair, 
when Mr. Schell shook hands with her in his 
hearty way. His wife bent down and kissed 
her. It was almost too much for the little girl, 
and the tears dimmed her eyes. 

“Did you do it all alone?” the editor asked 
gravely. ‘“‘ Tell me about it.” 

She clasped Mrs. Schell’s hand tightly, and in 
a low voice she told the story. 

“When did the extra go on the streets?” 
asked Mr. Schell. 

“ At five-forty, sir. 
just as I left.” 

“Why didn’t you call me up over the 
telephone when the despatch came?” 

“Oh, sir,”—and Margaret clasped her hands 
together tightly,—‘‘I forgot all about the tele- 
phone. All I thought of was just how to get a 
paper on the street as soon as possible.” 

“Upon my word,”’—and Mr. Schell’s smile 
deepened into a laugh,—“ you have the making 
of a great editor in you, and that is what you 
will be some day, or I am mistaken. Now you 
must stay to breakfast with us. I want to ask 
you more about this morning’s work. Then 


Clyde? 


The boys were taking it 
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you will drive into town with me, for I shall 
have to go to the office before eight.” 

Margaret followed them shyly to the bright 
dining-room. The breakfast-table was very 
different from the one at home. It gleamed 
with silver and cut glass; golden daffodils were 
shadowed in a mirror centerpiece ; and the de- 
licious breakfast made the little girl hungry. 

“ By the way,” said Mr. Schell, as he carved 
a juicy steak, “how did you happen to be at 
the office at five o’clock?” 

Margaret’s face flushed, and she stammered 
something about an early train. 

“Never mind,” he said cordially; “it does 
not matter. It was a lucky thing for us, 
though, that you were there.” 

Margaret’s conscience was troubling her. 
She felt she had not been true to the em- 
ployers who had given her the first chance and 
treated her kindly for two years. She plucked 
up courage, and told the whole story of the 
position offered her in Lancaster; of how she 
wished to help her mother; of the children to 
be clothed, fed, and educated. She told it with 
the serious gravity of a little mother. 

Mrs. Schell looked up quickly at her hus- 
band. She was generous and impulsive, and 
the sweet-faced child had already found a 
warm place in her heart. 

“TI ’m glad you did n’t go,” said Mr. Schell, 
emphatically. ‘‘ We cannot spare you yet.” 

Margaret felt very happy when the editor 
showed her into the beautiful carriage, and his 
wife kissed her good-by, adding cordially that 
some day soon she would drive into town and 
bring the younger children home with her for 
a day at Oakwood. Everywhere, during their 
ride through the green country roads, Mr. Schell 
shouted greetings to passers-by, and each one 
had some enthusiastic word to say about 
Dewey and Manila. They stopped on Ex- 
change Street to speak to Mayor Hurd. 

“T want to congratulate you, Schell,” cried 
the mayor, “as well as Dewey. I was up 
early, and got the news at six. The ‘ Times’ is 
just getting on the street. It was a great beat.” 

“Here ’s the little girl who did it, mayor,” 
he said gravely,—‘‘ Miss Margaret Clyde”; 
and he told the story in a few words. 
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The mayor took off his hat and bowed to 
Margaret as courteously as she had seen him 
bow to Mrs. Philip Sutherland, the leader of 
Riverpoint society. 

It was a happy girl Mr. Schell left at Rid 
Street, and it took Margaret an hour to tell the 
mother why she did not go to Lancaster. 

When Margaret went to the “ Gazette ” office 
at four o’clock, everybody had something pleas- 
ant to say to her. As she came from the 
dressing-room in her black apron and sleeves, 
she gave a cry of delight, for her case was cov- 
ered entirely with red roses—fragrant, fresh, 
lovely blossoms, such as she had often gazed 
at longingly in front of the florist’s window. 
There was a card beside them, and in Mr. 
Phillips’s writing she read: ‘‘ From the com- 
posing-room, in honor of Margaret’s extra.” 

She laid her hot face in the blossoms, when a 
cheer rang through the room. The flowers 
were so cool and delicious and beautiful, and 
she was so happy! 

“Mr. Schell wants you,” said Mr. Phillips. 

She lingered by the door of the editorial 
room irresolutely. Her heart was beating, and 
she felt as if her voice had gone. Mr. Schell 
rose and led her into his office. Three gentle- 
men sat there whom Margaret had heard the 
men speak of as “stockholders.” Each shook 
hands with her and said kind words; then she 
heard Mr. Schell speaking to her. 

“T have sent for you, Margaret,” he said, 
“to tell you how thoroughly we appreciate 
what one little girl did for us this morning. 
We sold thousands of papers before any other 
paper had brought the news to Riverpoint. 
It was a beat we shall always be proud of. 
You did the right thing at the right moment. 
To show how we appreciate your work, I am 
asked to give you one hundred dollars.” 

He laid a small chain purse in Margaret’s 
hand. She could see the gleam of gold 
through its meshes. “ And I have also ordered 
Mr. Phillips to pay you hereafter ten dollars 
a week. He tells me you are a steady, excel- 
lent worker, so we cannot spare you to Lan- 
caster. What, crying? Bless me! that will 
never do. Why, we are as proud of you as 
we are of Dewey himself!” 
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CHAPTER I. 


AFTER many troubles, and having been sev- 
eral times on the verge of ruin, the colony of 
Virginia appeared, in the beginning of March, 
1622, to have surmounted its difficulties, and to 
be on a fair way toward prosperity. In 1609 the 
number of colonists had been reduced to sixty, 
and these were on the point of embarking for 
Newfoundland when Lord Delaware arrived 
with supplies and more emigrants. In 1611 
fresh arrivals, including a large number of wo- 
men as well as men, raised the number to 700, 
and the colony then advanced rapidly in pros- 
perity. 

Friendly relations had been maintained with 
the Indians, this being due chiefly to the mar- 
riage of John Rolfe and Pocahontas, the daugh- 
ter of Powhatan, the most powerful chief in 
Virginia. This chief died in 1618, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother. 

The settlements of the colonists were scat- 
tered over a wide extent of country on both 
sides of the James River. The largest of these 
villages consisted of wooden huts raised round 
a large and substantial building, the abode of 
Mr. Reginald Neville, who had been one of the 
settlers that had come out in 1607. He brought 
with him in a craft of sixty tons that he chartered 
for the purpose, fifteen farm-laborers and their 
wives, together with implements of husbandry 
and a store of commodities likely to be pleasing 
to the natives. 

Neville, a gentleman of much resolution 
and energy, had emigrated in consequence of a 
quarrel that had taken place between himself 
and one of the Scotch noblemen who had come 
to England with James I. In spite of the lack 
of success that attended the previous expedi- 
tions, he believed that there was a great future 
for those who were early in the field in the 
colony; and the fact that those who had been 


taken out by Grenville, in 1585, had, after great 
hardships, been brought back to England by Sir 
Francis Drake; that fifty taken out the follow- 
ing year by Grenville all perished; and that 
of a hundred and fifteen others left there the 
following year no trace whatever could be 
found in 1590, in no way shook his belief 
in the future. Consequently, when he decided 
upon leaving England, he disposed of all his 
property, and joined the little party who went 
out in 1607 under the auspices of the London 
Company. 

It was not long before he separated himself 
from the others. ‘They were persons of very 
different rank and quality, quarrels frequently 
sprung up among them, and all would have 
perished had not one of their number, John 
Smith, a man of great energy, assumed the 
direction of their affairs. Reginald Neville 
saw at once that if success was to be obtained, 
it was only to be found by separating himself 
entirely from these people. And accordingly 
he journeyed with his own party some fifty 
miles south of the James River,— or, as it was 
then called, the Powhatan,— and purchased 
from the chief of that name a tract of ground, 
in exchange for the clothes, axes, and other 
articles he had brought out for that purpose. 

The plantation, called Cumberland by its 
owner, in remembrance of his native country, 
stood within a mile or two of the site now 
occupied by Cumberland Court-house, a name 
familiar to the world from its associations with 
the Civil War. The river near which it stood, 
and which served as their highway to James- 
town, was the Appomattox. Here he had lived 
undisturbed and unmolested during the various 
troubles between the colonists and the Indians. 

He had, two or three months before leaving 
England, lost his wife; and it was this, as much 
as anything else, that had induced him to 
break up his home and adventure into a far 
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country. He had brought with him his child 
who was less than a year old. The baby was 
tended by the woman who had been his nurse. 
She had just married one of the young men 
whom Mr. Neville took out with him. 

Mr. Neville’s life at the little colony that he 
had founded was a quiet and peaceful one. The 
men he had brought with him were all married ; 
he had picked his men judiciously; and none of 
them had ever sought to leave him, the troubles 
and misadventures of the main body of colo- 
nists plainly enough showing them that they 
were far better off with their master than they 
would be were they to embark in affairs on 
their own account. 

The government of Reginald Neville was 
patriarchal in its character. Each couple had 
their own dwelling, and a portion of ground 
that they could till on their own account, hav- 
ing one day’s liberty in each week for the pur- 
pose. All were fed from a common store, and 
provided with all that was necessary. He had 
brought with him several pigs and some poul- 
try; they had greatly increased in numbers, and 
now provided no small portion of the meat for 
the general consumption. Game was abundant 
in the forests, and could be obtained from the 
Indians for a few beads, a small mirror, or 
other trifle. The men raised in the fields an 
abundance of grain for their wants, and the 
surplus could always be exchanged with the 
Indians. The principal crop, however, after it 
had been discovered that the soil and climate 
were suitable for it, was tobacco, which was 
sent to England as opportunity offered, and 
fetched good prices, since, in spite of the op- 
position of the king, it was rapidly growing in 
favor there. 

The women aided in the lighter field work, 
and in the gathering in and curing of the leaves; 
they spun and wove the linen, the flax being 
grown for the purpose on the plantation. All 
wore soft leathern garments, purchased from 
the Indians, who were highly skilled in the 
preparation of the skins of the animals the 
men killed in the chase. 

Besides superintending the general work of 
the little colony, Reginald Neville devoted 
himself to the education and training of his son. 

“Tt is well, Guy,” he said to the lad, who 
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was extremely fond of outdoor exercise, and 
was skilful in the use of the bow, and of the 
harquebus, and the pistol, “that you should 
learn many things that do not appear of much 
use here; for as the colony fills with new- 
comers, many of our own degree will come out 
to make their home here, and you would blush 
to find that you could not make a good figure 
among them. Moreover, it is possible that the 
Indians may become alarmed at the increase in 
our numbers, and may make common cause 
against us; so, as has happened before, we 
may be attacked in such numbers that we can- 
not make head against them. Those, then, 
who could do so would have to return to 
England, or go to the colony farther north, or 
to the island of Newfoundland; and if you 
could not hold your own as an English gentle- 
man, capable of serving in our army or of 
holding an appointment in the colonies, things 
might go hard with you. Moreover, it be- 
hooves one of good blood always to bear in 
mind that wherever he may be, or in whatever 
circumstances, he is yet an English gentleman, 
and must bear himself in all ways as worthy 
of that rank.” 

In 1620 Mr. Neville, having been down to 
Jamestown with the boats laden with the last 
crop of tobacco, returned, bringing with him, 
to the astonishment of Guy, a negro lad some 
eighteen years of age. 

“I have bought him,” his father said. “A 
Dutch ship-of-war had sailed in just before I 
arrived there, and had landed twenty of these 
blacks, whom they offered for sale. As you 
know, I do not approve of selling human beings 
like cattle, and have always refused to buy any 
of those sent out, for various offenses committed 
at home, to be sold here for service. This case 
is different. ‘This lad has doubtless been either 
sold by his countrymen or kidnapped by the 
Dutch; and, were he free, could do naught here 
but work in the fields for his living, with, per- 
haps, some rough master, who might cruelly ill- 
use him. Assuredly he will not be misused here. 
Doubtless he will soon learn to speak our lan- 
guage, and I intend him to be an indoor ser- 
vant in place of John Davis, who is now old 
enough to be put to field work. I intend him, 
also, to be specially your own attendant when 
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you go abroad. You are getting to be adven- 
turous, Guy, and several times have caused me 
uneasiness by being so long away in the woods. 
I know that you have picked up a good deal 
of Indian woodcraft from young Ponta, the 
chief’s son; but many things might happen 
which would render it advisable that you should 
have some one with you. You might get 
mauled by one of these great cats in the forest, 
or you might be tripped up by a trailing plant 
or a projecting root of a tree, and break or 
sprain a limb, and might die before you could 
be found. The young fellow looks good-tem- 
pered and intelligent. When I bought him, a 
week ago, he had a sullen, hopeless look ; but 
when he saw that I meant kindly to him, and 
when by signs I assured him that he would be 
well treated, he speedily plucked up heart. With- 
out being ordered, he aided with the boat as soon 
as we started. He had evidently never taken 
hold of an oar before ; but he fell into it rapidly, 
and did fully his share of work as we came up 
the stream, and when we landed at night, he 
tried in every way to make himself helpful to 
me. I think that we shall find him very useful.” 

“He is very ugly, father. I never saw any 
one with a black face like that,” Guy said. 

“T have seen them at home, Guy. They 
have been brought home by Bristol ships that 
trade along the African coast, and they are, I 
am told, to be met with in Egypt, and are found 
rowing in the Moorish galleys. It seems that 
all Africa, save the northern coast, is peopled 
by men of this color, and many of them have 
been bought by merchants from the Moors, 
and are held in esteem as servants in Venetian, 
Genoese, and Spanish families.” 

The negro more than justified Master Neville’s 
prediction. He very speedily picked up a 
knowledge of English, and performed all his 
household duties with a quickness and alacrity 
that contrasted very favorably with the slower 
movements of the boys who had hitherto, one 
after another, assisted Jane Harris in the duties 
of the house. Jane herself lived with her 
husband and family in a house of their own 
hard by. She came in to cook, and her two 
eldest girls assisted her in the general arrange- 
ments. It was evident, however, that, although 
willing and eager to do any work allotted to 


him, Shanti — for such, they made out, was his 
name — was never so happy as when he accom- 
panied Guy upon his rambles in the forest. 

He soon showed that in his native country 
he had been accustomed to the chase, for the 
first day he was out he manufactured a rough 
bow and arrows; and although this bore no com- 
parison, as a weapon, with the English longbow 
that Guy carried, Shanti was able at a short dis- 
tance to bring down a bird with unerring aim. 
Guy’s bow was a source of much astonishment to 
the negro. Although firearms were fast super- 
seding the bow in England, the latter was still 
largely used as a pastime, and on every village 
green shooting was regularly practised. Guy, 
who had been taught to draw a tiny bow at the 
age of five, could now draw one of almost full 
strength, to the astonishment of the young 
negro; for, although more than four years his 
senior, and a powerful young fellow, he found 
that he could scarce bend the bow that Guy 
could without effort draw to the ear. 

A few days after his arrival, Guy took Shanti 
down to the stream, where, in the hollow of a 
fallen trunk, lay a small birch-bark canoe that 
Ponta had made for Guy. Shanti gave a cry 
of surprise and delight as he drew it out, and 
expressed in unmistakable gestures his ad- 
miration at the lightness and make; and Guy 
gathered that, although accustomed to canoes 
of some sort in his own land, Shanti had never 
seen anything approaching this in lightness and 
skilful manufacture. Kneeling down beside it, 
he examined it most minutely, inspecting every 
fastening, and touching with extreme care and 
gentleness the fragile covering. He drew back 
as Guy lifted the boat and placed it in the 
water, being evidently afraid of injuring it by 
his touch. 

He stood by and watched how Guy seated 
himself, or rather knelt, in it, and then, on Guy’s 
nodding to him, took up the other paddle, and 
as carefully took his place. When Guy began 
to use his paddle, Shanti dipped his own very 
cautiously in the water, being apparently doubt- 
ful whether in so frail a construction it would 
be safe to use his strength; but after a few 
strokes, finding that all was well, he began to 
work hard, uttering two or three wild cries of 
satisfaction; and Guy was astonished at the 
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speed with which the canoe flew along, its 
speed being even greater than when the young 
redskin chief had rowed with him. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two years had passed, and Guy was now 
nearly sixteen; and although Shanti still per- 
formed general work in the house whenever 
Guy was there, Shanti was his inseparable com- 
panion at other times, and, with good food and 
kind treatment, had developed into a powerful 
young man, On his expeditions he still carried 
a bow and arrows, although he had learned to 
handle harquebus and pistol. He did not take 
to the sword, but greatly preferred a heavy 
ax, which he always wore in his belt, and 
which in his hands seemed a most formidable 
weapon. It had, indeed, proved so; for 
on one occasion, they came suddenly upon a 
great panther engaged_in devouring a deer that 
it had killed. It turned suddenly, on hearing 
their footsteps, and, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, sprung at Guy. Taken wholly by surprise, 
the latter, in endeavoring to evade the spring 
tripped and fell; the animal passed harm- 
lessly over him, and was in the act of turning to 
seize him, when Shanti’s ax fell with such tre- 
mendous force, just behind the head, that it 
almost severed the spine, and the great cat fell 
over dead without a struggle. On hearing what 
had happened, Reginald Neville had at once 
drawn up a paper giving the black his freedom. 
At first the latter absolutely refused to accept it. 

“ Shanti no wish to be free,” he said. “What 
he do widout a massa to take care ob him?” 

“You would stay with us just the same, 
Shanti, but you would be paid wages, like other 
free men.” 

“ What Shanti want wid wages, massa? He 
got clothes, he got food, he got eberyt’ink dat 
he wants. Shanti have no use for money.” 

“ Yes, you have all that,” his master agreed ; 
“but I should not like the man who saved 
my son’s life to remain a slave; therefore, if 
only to please me, you must take this paper. 
It need make no difference to you. Put it 


away somewhere where you can find it if you 
need it. 
as before. 


Everything can go on just the same 
My son will value your services 
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even more than ever. He has long regarded 
you as a friend rather than as a slave; but for 
him also it would be pleasanter to feel that 
your services are rendered from affection, and 
not as a duty.” 

“ Bery well, sar; me take de paper and hide 
him away; den it can’t do any harm. Shanti 
gib his life willingly for young massa, just the 
same as if you write no paper,” he replied. 

One day, in the middle of March, 1622, 
Ponta, who had not visited the settlement for 
some time, met Guy as he was about starting — 
for once unaccompanied by Shanti — to look at 
a party who were at work planting freshly 
turned up soil with tobacco. Ponta came and 
stood by Guy without speaking. 

“Why, Ponta,” the lad said in the Indian 
language, which he and his father had both 
come to speak fairly, “’t is fully three moons 
since you were here last!” 

The young chief took the hand Guy held 
out to him. 

“Ponta could not come before,” said he. 
“ He has made a long journey. It was at sun- 
rise yesterday that he left his village to hunt 
the deer, as he said. None know that he has 
come hither. He has been with his father at 
the village of the great chief, Powhatan’s bro- 
ther. He is not like his brother, who was 
friends with the English after one of them had 
married his daughter, Pocahontas.” 

“He has always appeared very friendly,” 
Guy said. ‘“ My father visited him but three 
months ago, with the usual presents, and he 
received him as warmly as usual.” 

“‘ Wise man has two faces,” the Indian said. 
“Things have changed in the four years since 
Powhatan died. Many ships come up river, 
all full of white men and women, and their 
houses are scattered all over the land where 
the Indians have hunted ever since they came 
into the land, so far back as their traditions 
tell them ; and the Indians see that if this goes 
on their land will all have passed into the 
hands of the white strangers. There is much 
talk about it among the chiefs; and even my 
father, though always friendly with the wise 
sachem, your father, who has been true to his 
word and just in his dealings, is troubled in his 
mind, and his face has become dark toward 
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the whites. I am but a young chief, and am 
not invited to the great councils of our tribes, 
and know nothing for certain as to what is said 
there; for the warriors are silent if I approach 
one of the fires, and I feel that they doubt me; 
for it is known that I have been much here, 
and am a friend to you and your father. How- 
ever, I fear that there is danger, and have come 
to warn you. I know not what is the danger, 
but I fear that there is trouble at hand.” 

“T thank you deeply, Ponta, for coming to 
warn us; but I trust that, although they may 
feel uneasy at the number of new settlers, there 
is no real animosity on the part of your people 
against us. We see no difference in the be- 
havior of those who come here. It was but 
yesterday that a party arrived with some deer 
that they had slain. They were as friendly as 
usual, and departed exceedingly well pleased 
with the goods they received in exchange.” 

“An Indian is not like a rattlesnake,” Ponta 
said shortly. “ He does not make a noise to 
warn an enemy when he is going to strike. I 
have no more to say. I have told you all I 
know. There is danger. When it will come, 
or how, I know not. But it will come; and 
not upon this place only, for all know that your 
father has always been just and honorable, and 
none bear him ill will personally; the danger 
is a general one, and threatens all the whites 
in our land. When one sees a dark cloud one 
can tell that a storm is coming, but none can 
say where the bolts of the great Manito will 
fall, or whom they will strike.” 

“Will you not come in and have a meal 
before you start back again?” Guy urged, as 
the Indian held out his hand. 

He shook his head. “I killed a deer yester- 
day,” he said, “and have some venison still 
in my hunting-bag. I have a long journey 
back, and may lose time; for I must, when I 
enter camp again to-morrow morning, have the 
haunches of at least a couple of deer to show 
that I have been hunting. Besides, were I 
to stay even for a short time, some of my coun- 
trymen might arrive; and were these to report 
that they saw me here, it might be suspected 
that I had come to warn you, and might cost 
me my life. Farewell. Tell your father what 
I have said. I know not what had best be 
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done, but he is wise, and will decide for him- 
self. I can only say, danger threatens. More 
than that I know not.” And he started at 
a rapid pace that showed how little the long 
journey that he had performed had affected his 
sinewy frame. 

“ Back so soon, Guy ?” his father said, when 
his son entered the house. “I thought that 
you had gone to the new plantation.” 

“IT was on my way there. sir, when I met 
Ponta.” 

‘Why, where is he? 
bring him in?” 

“T asked him in, but he would not come, 
sir.” And Guy then related the conversation 
that he had just had. Master Neville was 
silent for a minute or two after he had finished. 

“It is a serious matter, Guy,” he said, at 
last; “but I hope that the young chief’s fears 
are unfounded. We have heard no whisper of 
trouble until now; and had aught come to his 
ears, the governor would have sent round to 
all the outlying villages and plantations to 
wam us to be on our guard. I can well un- 
derstand that the arrival of so large a number 
of settlers as have come over in the last two 
years has caused uneasiness among the Indians. 
It is only natural that it should be so; and I 
regret to say that the behavior of many is by 
no means calculated to cause a continuance of 
the friendly relations we have had for the last 
fifteen years with the Indians. Instead of be- 
having as if, as is truly the case, they were set- 
tled upon ground rightfully belonging to the 
Indians, they bear themselves as if they were 
here by right of conquest, and treat the Indians 
as if they, instead of we, were interlopers. The 
friendship of Powhatan has been so valuable 
that men have forgotten what happened before, 
and that no less than five times the colony was 
destroyed, twice not a single survivor remaining 
to tell the tale. Since his death, his brother 
has given no cause for us to suppose that his 
feelings toward us differed from those of Pow- 
hatan. But it was the same thing before. 


Why did you not 


The Indiaps appeared friendly enough, until 
they suddenly fell upon the colonists and slew 
them all.” 
“ Ponta seemed sincere,” Guy said. 
“Although I in no way doubt that this 
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friendly young chief has some cause for believ- 
ing that there is danger in the air, his news is 
not certain enough for us to relinquish all that 
we have done during the past fifteen years, and 
to leave our houses, our plantations, and all we 
possess to the mercy of the first band of red- 
skins that come along,” said Mr. Neville. “It will 
be well to take precautions. When they return 
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shall henceforth carry arms when they go to 
their work. I will serve out among them the 
twenty harquebuses that I brought out with me, 
and at night four shall always be placed on 
watch. I will to-morrow morning send off a 
messenger to Jamestown to inform the gov- 
ernor that I have heard a report that there is 
a feeling of uneasiness among the natives, and 

















***l INTEND HIM TO BE SPECIALLY 


from their work, this evening, I will summon all 
the hands together, and tell them that there is 
an unfriendly spirit abroad among the redskins, 
and until that abates it will be wise for us to 
The women shall no 

We will connect the 


be upon our guard. 

longer go into the fields. 

outside houses with palisading; a party of men 

shall go into the wood the first thing to-morrow 

morning and fell trees for the purpose. All 
VoL. XXVI.— 4-5. 


YOUR OWN ATTENDANT 


WHEN YOU GO ABROAD,’ SAID GUY'S FATHER.” 


that danger may come of it. I am afraid that 
such a warning, in the face of the apparent 
good will shown by them, will have but slight 
effect. Still, if may cause him to make further 
inquiries; and should any confirmation of it be 
obtained, he will doubtless send warning to all 
the outlying settlements. I have no fear that 
Jamestown and the other principal places will 
not be able to repulse any attack, but it will 
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go hard with the settlers scattered over hun- 
dreds of miles on each side of the river.” 

For the next three or four days, the men, 
aided by the stronger boys, worked hard at 
raising a palisade connecting the outlying 
houses and buildings together. While so en- 
gaged, Indians came and went, as usual, look- 
ing on with an air of surprise at the work that 
was being done. However, they asked no 
questions, and went off apparently well satisfied 
with their usual presents of tobacco, in addition 
to the goods exchanged for their fish or meat. 
In four days the work was complete, and the 
men went out, as before, to the fields, six of 
them always remaining behind to protect the 
village in case of a sudden assault. At night 
the guards were changed every few hours, Guy 
or his father going round several times to see 
that the sentries were watchful. 

The evening of the twenty-second of March 
was dark and threatening. 

“T think we shall have a storm, Guy,” his 
father said, when, at ten o’clock, he returned 
from making his round. “ There is scarcely a 
breath stirring.” 

Guy went round at one o’clock. The night 
was intensely dark, save when flashes of light- 
ning beyond the hills lit up the scene momen- 
tarily, while the roll of thunder was almost un- 
broken. As his father would go out at three, 
Guy now turned in to sleep until daybreak. It 
seemed to him that he was no more than soundly 
asleep when he was roused by Shanti’s voice. 

“Jump up, massa! De redskins are upon 
us!” Shanti exclaimed. 

“ Nonsense, Shanti. It is the roar of the 
thunder,” Guy mumbled dreamily. 

“ No, no, massa,” Shanti said, shaking him. 
“Master Neville run off, and he shouted to 
Shanti to wake you and tell you dat de redskins 
are attacking, all round!” 

Thoroughly awake now, Guy sprang up from 
his bed. He had lain down the night before 
partially dressed. 

“Put on doublet, Marse Guy. 
no good on dark night.” 

Mechanically, Guy thrust his arms into his 
doublet, his feet into his shoes, buckled on his 
sword, caught up his harquebus, dropped his 
two heavy pistols into his pockets, and ran out. 


White shirt 
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For a moment he was bewildered by the din. 
The storm was still at a distance; but the air 
rang with shouts and yells, and the screams of 
women. Now and then a harquebus was fired; 
but from the sounds it was but too evident 
that the defense had already broken down. 
There was a tone of triumph in the Indian 
yells; flames were rising at two or three points ; 
and there could be no doubt that the redskins 
had crawled up unseen, and that their presence 
had been unnoticed by the sentries until they 
were already pouring over the palisades and 
making their way into the houses. 

As he was still hesitating in which direction 
to run, he heard a stentorian shout in his 
father’s voice: “To the house, every one of 
you! We must fight it out there. The village 
is lost!” 

Already, frightened women, carrying their 
children, were rushing toward the house. 

“See that all the shutters are closed and 
safely barred, Shanti! I will stand here so 
that I can guard the door until the men arrive,’ 
cried Guy. 

The light of the flames brightened rapidly, and 
Guy could see the fugitives pouring out from 
every house, while at the end of the little street 
a few men gathered together were fighting des- 
perately against a crowd of dark figures, whose 
tomahawks now and then flashed in the light 
of the flames. 

Suddenly some Indians rushed out from 
between the houses, to cut off the retreat of 
the little party. Guy took a steady aim, and 
fired ; and a moment later Shanti’s harquebus 
was discharged. Two of the Indians fell, and 
the rest turned to meet this new and unex- 
pected attack. 

“Here are your bow and arrows, massa. 
Shoot quicker with them. Gun too slow.” 

Arrow after arrow was discharged with great 
rapidity, and Shanti’s bow also twanged fast; 
and the Indians, astonished at the deadly dis- 
charge of arrows, leaped back into shelter with 
much diminished numbers. Still facing the foe, 
Master Neville and his party retreated steadily. 
When they came within a short distance, Guy 
and the negro joined them. They had reloaded 
their harquebuses, cramming them to the muzzle 
with bullets, and the discharge effected such 
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THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 



































“*GUY WAS ROUSED BY SHANTI’S VOICE. ‘JUMP UP, MASSA! DE REDSKINS ARE UPON uUs!’” 

terrible execution among the Indians that, for master shouted; and before the Indians had 

a moment, those able to do so ran back. again rallied, all were within the door, and the 
“ Now is your time! Into the house!” the heavy oaken bars were up. 


(To be continued.) 





A SMALL BOY’S PROBLEM. 








By LILIAN DEALING. 


I WONDER how I ’d like it, I wonder, I just wonder, 
And I wonder who I ’d be, What boy I ’d like to be— 
Supposing I was somebody else, Supposing I did n’t like him, 


And somebody else was me! When I found that he was me! 








CATCHING A BROWNIE. 


By HELEN M. CHASE. 





’ 


I ’tx tell you what I ’m going to do, as soon as ever I can; 


You ‘ll be surprised, Aunt Sarah, when you see my brownie man! 
I ’m going to set a trap for one in the meadow near the brook ; 









For Bobby says we ’d see them there, if we 
would only look. 


When everything is dark and still, and every 
one ’s asleep, 

They play their games and do their work — 
oh, would n’t I like to peep! 

And if I only catch one, I ’Il play with him 
all day, 

And put him in a bird-cage, nights, so he | 


ry ’ re r 
“1M GOING TO SET A TRAP FOR ONE.” wont run away. | 


I hope the trap won’t really hurt, to make him sore or lame, 
But if it pinched him just a mite, perhaps he ’d grow quite tame 








“HE MIGHT HAVE MY DOLLY'S BED.” 
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While he was getting better. He might have 
my dolly’s bed; 

I ’d ’tend that she was traveling, and play 
with him instead. 

I ’d give him all my candy, and the frosting 
on my cake, 

And sometimes, on a pleasant day, a little 
walk we ’d take 

Together up to your house. Oh, would n't 
you like to see 

\ real live brownie, who could run and play 
like me? 


And do you s’pose the teacher ’d let me 
bring him into school ? 

I ’d tell him not to talk, you know, for 
that ’s against the rule; 

But would n’t the scholars stare and laugh 
and turn around to see 

A really “rudy brownie sitting there upon my 


knee! 

I ’d get a tiny little slate, and a pencil just 
so long, 

And he might do his ’rifmetic; but of 


course he ’d do it wrong — 
For brownies that live in brownie-land don’t 
have any lessons to do; 
Sometimes in school, Aunt Sarah, I 
that I was a brownie too! 


wish 


And at recess the boys and girls would crowd 
around my seat. 

“Oh, where ’d you get him?” the boys would 
say; the girls, “Oh, is n’t he sweet?” 

And then they would begin to tease: “ You 
may have these peppermint drops, 

If you ‘Il let me hold him a little while” ; 
* You may have one of my tops 

lo keep, if you ’ll let me take him home a 
minute, to show the folks.” 


or, 


I would n’t really let °em, but I know how 
they would coax! — 

Only Myrtle, ‘cause she ’s my cousin, and 
Hattie, and maybe Roy, 

If he would be very careful —though I ’m 

fraid to trust a boy. 


CATCHING A BROWNIE. 
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My brownie may eat his supper off my dolly’s 
china plate ; 

But he could n’t wear her dresses, for she is 
slim and straight, 

While he ‘Il be plump, like Santa Claus; but 
her carriage he might use. 





‘‘] "LL PUT HIM IN A BIRD-CAGE, NIGHTS, SO HE WON'T 
RUN AWAY.” 


How cute he ’ll be, Aunt Sarah, with his cap 
and pointed shoes! 


And when I wheel him down the street, they ’ll 


all come out to see. 





CATCHING A BROWNIE. 


Good-by, Aunt Sarah; where ’s my hat? No, I can’t stay to tea; 
For I must hurry ’cross lots, through the meadow path, and look 
For some of the brownies’ footprints in the sand down by the brook. 








“1 KNOW HOW THEY WOULD COAX.” 





IN OUR LANE. 





THERE ’s a little gray bird in the apple-tree, 
And every day, 
When I go to play, 
I stand for a minute to hear him sing, 
And I peek for the nest where the apples cling, 
And look for his home that he ’s hid from me, 
Where the big red apples cling. 


And early, early, when daylight comes, 
I watch the sun- 
Flecks, one by one. 
I lie for a minute, and think how sweet 
It is to live in this little street, 
With a pretty bird to feed with crumbs, 
And a boy next door, and things to eat. 


Once mother said: ‘‘ Who loves you true ?” 
I did n’t say 
Just right away, 
But stood for a minute, then said: “ Oh, yes; 
The cunning little gray bird, I guess!” 
But I don’t think mother meant “at ; do you? 


Marie L. Van Vorst. 
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HISTORY. 


By E. H. House. 


CHAPTER I. 
CLEOPATRA’S FISHING-PARTY. 


In the library of a fine old Boston mansion 
an elderly gentleman stood, surrounded by a 
group of boys and girls. All were in the live- 
liest spirits, except one lad who kept himself a 
little apart, and seemed unwilling to join in the 
general merriment. 

“Come, Harry,” said the elderly gentleman, 
with a good-natured smile, “don’t worry any 
Let us have a jolly half-hour before 


longer. 
dinner.” 







POMPEY 





AND CICERO IN THE APOLLO ROOM WITH LUCULLUS. 
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“You would n’t be jolly, Uncle Claxton,” 
answered the disconsolate youngster, “if you 
had been left alone to write a stupid history 
composition while all the others went out sail- 
ing in the harbor.” 

‘‘Did they tell you to write a stupid one, 
Harry?” asked Uncle Claxton. 
wonder you are blue.” 

“ Don’t plague a fellow, uncle,” Harry an- 
All history 


“Then no 


“You know what I mean. 
I hate it!” 

Harry Carey certainly had a boy’s good 

feel unhappy. His brothers and 


swered. 
is stupid. 


reason to 


CLEOPATRA’S FISHING-PARTY. MARK ANTONY CATCHES A SALTED FISH. 


(SEE ‘‘ BRIGHT SIDES OF HISTORY,” PAGE 34.) 











sisters had just returned from what they called 
a fishing-party,— though, in fact, they had not 
created much havoc among the fish of Boston 
harbor,— to which they had been invited by 
their favorite uncle, Claxton Percy. ‘This uncle 
was a famous sailor, and to join him on a boat- 
ing excursion was one of the greatest privileges 
the children ever enjoyed. But on the present 
occasion Master Harry had been compelled to 
stay at home. He was wofully behindhand 
with his lessons in history, and his school- 
teacher had ordered him to make up a heavy 
deficiency by writing a short account of the 
Roman conquest of Egypt. Having forgotten 
all about this task until almost the last hour, 
his mother had required him to give up his 
Saturday afternoon’s sail, and to occupy himself 
with a study for which he certainly had no 
fondness. 

Uncle Claxton had pleaded earnestly for his 
nephew’s release, but Mrs. Carey had thought it 
not wise to consent. 

“He has been careless too often,” she said, 
“ and his teacher is greatly dissatisfied. If you 
really wish to do him a good turn, Claxton, 
you will persuade him to work harder hereafter. 
All the children are anxious to please you, and 
your word would go farther with Harry than 
anybody else’s in the world. It is only the 
history that he slights. In other studies he 
does well enough, but history has always been 
his bugbear.” 

“1 suppose he finds little in it to interest 
him,” Uncle Claxton suggested. “ ‘The school 
histories are often too much condensed to cap- 
tivate a boy’s imagination. They have to be, 
of course. Perhaps I might put a little gilding 
on the pill, by giving him an anecdote, now 
and then, after his own fancy. If he could be 
made to understand that history has its amus- 
ing features, he might think it less tiresome. 
What do you say ?” 

“It would be the greatest kindness,” an- 
swered Mrs. Carey, “if you could overcome 
his dislike to it in any way. Will you try?” 

“To be sure I will. We shall have plenty 
of chances between now and the holidays. 
I hope we soon shall have him in a better 
humor with the annals of the past.” 

Mindful of his promise, the good-hearted 
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33 
uncle now sought to turn his dejected nephew’s 
thoughts into the desired channel. 

“What do you mean, Harry, by hating his- 
tory?” he demanded. “ Do you hate the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill?” 

“ Of course not!” Harry replied. 

“ Well, that is history, if anything is.’ 

“It ’s different, uncle; I know all about 
Bunker Hill. Grandfather Child has told us 
just what Azs grandfather did in the battle; and, 


’ 


besides, we have been there with you, ever so 
many times. But Egypt and the Romans— 
they are dreadful; and Bunker Hill 
does n’t amount to much in a school-book.” 

“T see,” said Uncle Claxton. “ You find 
the school-book dry, because it gives only out- 
lines. But by and by you will get the whole 
story in other books, and perhaps go to Egypt 
as you now go to Bunker Hill. You must have 
your outlines to start with, and then you can fill 
them out hereafter. 
‘ filling,’ even now, in your father’s library.” 

“But I ’ve lost my fishing-party,” cried 
Harry, still nursing his grievance. “I can’t 
find anything in Egyptian history to make up 
for that.” 

“ How far have you gone, my boy? 

“ As far as Antony and Cleopatra. 
was a great fighter, and he could beat old 
Brutus at declamation, any day; but I don’t 
believe he knew anything about fishing.” 

“ Perhaps not,” answered Uncle Claxton. 


even 


There ’s plenty of good 


Antony 


“ Cleopatra said the very same thing, when she 
went sailing with him in Alexandria harbor. 
She told him —but I suppose it does n’t interest 
you to hear what she told him.” 

At this the other children broke into loud 
“Did she 
oe | yh, 


outcries: “ Yes, it does, uncle!” 
really say so?” “ How did it happen?” 
tell us; do tell us!” 

Harry hates history. 


Uncle Claxton’s 


“No, no. We must n’t 
be hard on Harry.” 
twinkled as he spoke. 

“ Not your kind of history,” said Harry, be- 


eyes 


ginning to brighten a little; “and not if it has 
fishing in it. Come, uncle, you might do some- 
thing for me, after what I have gone through 
this awful afternoon.” 

Again the outcries were repeated, until Uncle 


Claxton gave signs of consenting. 
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“T ll tell you, lads and lasses, if only to 
show you there are many delightful stories in 
history, if you choose to hunt for them. Do 
you suppose that people were always solemn 
and stately in ancient times?” 

“Not if they had to write compositions on 
Saturday afternoon,” said Harry; but his face 
was no longer a picture of misery, as he pressed 
forward with the others to hear the expected 
story. 

Uncle Claxton seated himself comfortably. 
“When Antony first went to Alexandria as a 
mighty general,” he began, “Cleopatra thought 
it necessary to keep the conquering hero in 
good humor by offering him all sorts of diver- 
sions and pastimes, which he tried to repay as 
well as he could. One day he gave orders for 
a great fishing expedition, very much to Cleo- 
patra’s delight, as fishing was one of the sports 
she excelled in. Antony was either unlucky or 
unskilful on this occasion, for he brought up 
nothing, while the Egyptian queen never dropped 
her line without catching a prize worthy of an 
expert. He was so disgusted at his failure that 
he tried to make matters look better by playing 
a trick on his companion. He secretly sent some 
divers down into the water, to fasten fish upon 
his hook, and then pulled them in with a fine 
show of triumph, calling everybody to observe 
how successful he was. Unfortunately for him, 
Cleopatra had observed more than he wished. 
She kept quiet, however, and pretended she had 
never seen so skilful a fisherman in her life. 
She said so much in Antony’s praise, and held 
him up as such a master of the sport, that when 
she invited him to go out again the next day, he 
tried to excuse himself, fearing that he would 
certainly be detected. But she insisted, and 
he was obliged to take the risk, or confess that 
he was not so clever as he seemed.” 

“He might have tried the same game once 
more,” interposed Harry, who considered that 
the tale was for his especial benefit, and told 
particularly to him. 

“That is what he meant to do,’ 
Uncle Claxton, “ but Cleopatra was too bright 
She had a diver of her own on board, 


’ 


continued 


for him. 


and sent him into the sea with a big salted fish, 
like those which are now sold in the market. 
This was hung upon Antony’s hook, and as 
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soon as he felt the weight, he began to dance 
about, crying that he had a bite before anybody 
else, and hauling in his line as proudly as if he 
had won a battle. You can imagine his dismay 
when the dead fish, split open and salted, 
bobbed out of the water, and all his followers 
shouted with laughter.” 

“Good for Cleopatra!” exclaimed Harry. 
“TI ’d like to try that joke myself, the first time 
I get a chance.” 

“ How did Antony like it?” asked Percy 
Carey, the oldest of the boys, and his uncle’s 
namesake. 

“ He did n’t like it at all. He was red-hot 
with anger. But Cleopatra, who was always 
quick-witted, contrived to pacify him with com- 
pliments and flattery, saying that his strength 
was in capturing provinces, kingdoms, and 
cities, and that after winning all the glories of 
war he ought not to grudge a poor African 
queen her humble exploits with the hook and 
line. ‘Then he forgave her, as he always did, 
no matter what trick she might play.” 

“ Is that story true, uncle ?” inquired Harry’s 
youngest sister, Louise. 

“As true as most history of the kind, my 
dear. Ancient writers believed it. There is 
no reason why it should not have taken place.” 

“Tt shall take place again, if I can manage it 
any way,” exclaimed Harry. “It can be done 
without a diver, and it is too good a trick not 
to be repeated.” 

“T dare say it has been repeated often 
enough,” said Uncle Claxton. “I know of 
one case in modern times, when another fa- 
mous man of the same name was the victim. 
It happened in California, not many years 
ago.” 

“Who was it, uncle? Tell us about it.” 

“You might call him Marcus Duus, if you 
like. That is pretty fair Latin for the name he 
goes by, though it is n’t his true name. His 
friends made fun of him, just as Madam Cleo- 
patra and her court made fun of the Roman 
warrior. But I shall not try to tell how it hap- 
pened. Our American Mark will perhaps do 
that himself some day, and I should make a poor 
figure spinning a yarn that belongs to him.” 

“T know who he is,” cried Percy. “ Duus 
means ‘ two,’ and two is the same as—” 
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“ Bravo, Percy!” interrupted Uncle Claxton. 
“ Nothing like being up to the mark in your 
dead languages. But I would n’t say anything 
more, if I were you. Better wait till the great 
humorist is ready to talk about it on his own 
account.” 

At this point little Dick Carey, the small- 
est of the nephews, drew attention to him- 
self by an unexpected but extremely practical 
question. 

“ Did Antony and Cleopatra eat the salt 
fish ?” he demanded — whereupon everybody 
burst out laughing. 

* You need not make fun of me,” said the 
little fellow, defiantly ; “salt-fish dinner is the 
best in the world.” 

“Right you are, Dicky,’ 
“ Let us hope tiey had it served that very day.” 

“ If they did, they were luckier than we are,” 
pursued Dicky. “I wonder why we never get 
one nowadays.” 

“ T might go down to Long Wharf and catch 
one in a shop,” suggested Percy. “ Perhaps 
mother would have it cooked for us.” 

** Many persons have forgotten the old-fash- 
ioned salt-fish dinner,” said Uncle Claxton, 
“but not I. Do you young 
people ?” 

They missed it very much, they all declared. 

And well they might. Prepared according to 
the time-honored New England rule, it is a 
feast to treasure in memory. 


, 


agreed his uncle. 


you miss it, 


“ Then you shall have one with me. When 
shall it be?” 

A shower of thanks fell on Uncle Claxton; 
for a visit to his house, apart from any question 
of dinner, was a delight nearly equal to a sail 
in the harbor. But as to when it should be, 
that was for him to say. 

“T mean,” he explained, “ how soon can I 
arrange it? When I leave you this evening 
1 go straight to the railway station, without 
returning home. I must be in New York to- 
morrow, and stay there four or five days. 
Listen to me, Percy. Will you remember to 
run out to Dorchester on Monday, and tell my 
man Jerry that you will dine with me next 
Friday? I can be back by that time.” 

“Will I remember? I should think I would, 
Is that all I shall say ?” 


uncle. 
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“ Say that five of my boys and girls are com- 
ing to early dinner on Friday. That ’s enough.” 

“But, uncle—the cook —” hinted little Dick, 
in a hesitating way. He was troubled lest 
the material of the banquet should be over- 
looked, yet timid about taking a liberty, even 
with his indulgent relative. 

“Yes, Dick; the cook?” 

“ The salt fish, you know, uncle,” Dick went 
on, looking knowing. 

“ Do just what I told you, Percy,” said Uncle 
Claxton, smiling benevolently. 

“Oh, Dick!” exclaimed the two girls of the 
party, in reproachful tones. 

Dick looked rather ashamed of his forward- 
ness, but all he did was to get close to his uncle 
and hug him around the knees. His father and 
mother came in at that moment, and the subject 
was not referred to again. What happened on 
the following Friday, and whether Dick had or 
had not cause for anxiety concerning the dish 
he longed for, shall be related in the next 
chapter. 


CuHaprer II. 


THE DINNER OF LUCULLUS. 


WHEN Uncle Percy’s juvenile guests arrived 
at his house, a little before the dinner-hour, they 
were surprised to find that he had not yet re- 
turned from New York. Some of the youngest 
among them were much disturbed by his ab- 
sence; but Percy, the oldest boy, was of stouter 
faith, and reminded them that their uncle had 
never been known to disappoint anybody, least 
of all his nephews and nieces. 

“ Don’t you remember,” he said, “ how uncle 
wrote us, last summer, when he was out West, 
that he would take us to the theater the next 
Thanksgiving afternoon? We did not hear 
from him again for three months; but he came 
for us at half-past one, all the way from Cali- 
fornia, just as he had promised. What do you 
say to that?” 

Before they could say anything a sound of 
wheels was heard outside, and looking out of 
the window, they saw their uncle spinning up 
the avenue in a buggy. 

“ Ready for dinner ?” he cried, as he entered 


the hall door. “I am as hungry as a hunter. 
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Let me brush away the dust, and we ’ll begin 
at once.” 

It was not until fifteen minutes later, when 
a huge dish of salted cod appeared, followed 
by the proper assortment of potatoes, beets, 
and carrots, with the requisite accompaniment 
of melted butter and hard-boiled eggs, that the 
doubts by which Dicky Carey had been tor- 
mented throughout the week were entirely set 
at rest. Then he smiled contentedly, and re- 
marked : 

“It’s beautiful, Uncle Claxton, but I don’t 
see how you did it.” 

“ Did what, Dick ?” 

“ How you let your cook know what we were 
going to have,” Dick answered. 

“ Oh, /hat’s the puzzle,” said Uncle Claxton. 
* Don’t you think you can guess ?” 

“* Perhaps you sent a letter.” 

“No; I have been too busy to write.” 

“ Telegraphed, then.” 

“ Try again, youngster.” 

But neither Dick nor any of the others could 
explain the riddle. The only new suggestion 
came from Louise Carey, aged ten, who thought 
it might be magic. 

“Tt is the simplest thing in the world,” said 
Uncle Claxton. “If you were anywhere near 
as old as I am, you would not need to ask. 
Very few people hold to the custom now, but 
when I was a boy, half the families in Boston 
always had salt fish on Fridays. I have not 
given it up, that ’s all; and whoever dines with 
me on Friday gets that dish, with apple dump- 
lings to follow.” 

“That is splendid!” exclaimed Harry. 
“When I have a house of my own I will fix a 
different dinner for each day in the week, and 
astonish the folks I invite just as Uncle Claxton 
has astonished us.” 

“ And ice-cream at least twice every week,” 
added Percy, who was struck by the brilliant 
possibilities of the plan. “What a capital idea! 
I never thought of it before.” 

“ Plenty of other persons have,” said his uncle. 
“Tt is n’t a new notion, byany means. It has 
been done in more ways than you can count.” 

* How do you mean, uncle?” 

“Ask Harry; he is the historian of the 


household,” was the laughing reply. 
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“ Oh, uncle, I say!” protested Harry. 

“Don’t tease him,” begged his elder sister, 
Amy. “He has been working ever so hard 
since he heard about Cleopatra’s mischief.” 

“ Digging away like anything,” added Percy. 

“ Digging for antiquarian nuggets, I sup- 
pose,” said Uncle Claxton. 

“Yes; but I have n’t found any yet,” Harry 
replied, as if a little disappointed. 

“ Take a turn at Lucullus, my lad, and you ’Il 
discover that he knew a trick about dinners 
worth two of mine.” 

After this statement the young people made 
it plain that their uncle would have no peace 
until the curiosity he had excited was fully 
satisfied. 

“ Let a starving man eat his meal first,” he 
said, “ and then you shall hear all about it.” 

Uncle Claxton, did not make them wait long, 
and before the children had gone far with their 
first supply of the delectable salt-fish combina- 
tion he was ready with his tale. 

“You must understand,” he began, “that 
Lucullus was very fond of fine dinners —more 
so than was good for him, in his later years. 
In early life he was one of the greatest of Ro- 
man generals, and at middle age he had king- 
doms at his feet. But, like many public men 
of that period, he was pursued by envious ene- 
mies, and instead of making a stand against 
them, he gave up all his glory, and devoted 
himself to idle luxury. Although he was enor- 
mously rich, he amazed his friends by the 
amount of money he spent in feasting them. 
No matter at what hour a visitor called, a 
costly banquet was always ready to be served. 
People who were intimate with him often tried 
to catch him unprepared ; but no one ever suc- 
ceeded. The most artful trap of all was set by 
Pompey and Cicero; but Lucullus was too 
sharp, even for these able men.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Harry, his eyes 
round with astonishment, “do you mean the 
great Pompey and Cicero we hear so much 
about at school ?” 

“The very same; those were the men. Did 
you think that Pompey was always fighting 
battles, and that Cicero did nothing but speak 
pieces in the Senate? Oh,no. They used to 
vary those occupations by strolling about the 


’ 
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Forum’ on pleasant afternoons, and one day 
they met Lucullus, strolling like themselves, 
and laid a plan to take him by surprise. They 
said they had a particular favor to ask. He 
promised to do anything in his power; and 
then they proposed to dine with him that very 
day, on condition that he should make no 
preparations and give no instructions, but let 
them share the ordinary meal intended for him- 
self. Lucullus had not expected this. Though 
he was extravagant enough, even when wholly 
alone, he could not bear to entertain guests 
without a good deal of extra extravagance on 
their account. So he tried to make an ap- 
pointment for the next day; but they would not 
listen to him. Then he wanted to call his ser- 
vants, and they objected to this also, suspect- 
ing that he might contrive to give some secret 
orders. They insisted that he should not open 
his lips to any one besides themselves, but just 
ramble around until dinner-time, and then take 
them directly to his dwelling. Here he made 
a stand. He protested, reasonably enough, 
that they demanded too much. He had left 
home without even saying that he should go 
back there to dine. At least his friends must 
allow him to announce that he would return at 
the customary hour; otherwise there might be 
no food provided at all. They saw no harm in 
this, and, after consulting together, agreed that 
he could send that one short message, and no- 
thing more; but he must employ a stranger to 
do the errand, and must speak to him in their 
hearing, so that they could guard against any 
suspicious words or private signals. Lucullus 
pretended to be extremely troubled, and de- 
clared that they deserved nothing fit to eat; 
nevertheless he consented, and, calling a public 
messenger, gave this direction: ‘Go to my 
house, and tell the steward to serve dinner in 
the Apollo, as usual.’ Pompey and Cicero 
were delighted. They kept close to their host 
through the rest of the day, feeling sure that, 
though they would have an excellent meal, 
they had prevented him, this time, from mak- 
ing one of the gorgeous displays in which he 
reveled. 


“* When, at last, the three entered the dining- 
room, the sight of the table almost took away 
their breath. 


It was decorated with a magnifi- 
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cence they had not dreamed of. But this was 


nothing to what followed. Course after course 
of the rarest food was set before them, with 
wines that were almost beyond price, until, at 
the end, they calculated that the cost of the 
repast could not have been less than a sum 
equal to ten thousand dollars in our money of 
to-day.” 

“Why, that is a small fortune to spend for 


7? 


one dinner!” exclaimed Percy. 

“ You may say so, indeed. They were quite 
right in their reckoning. Lucullus had 
witted them, and carried his point, exactly as 
he wished.” 

“ How, uncle ? 
cried. 

“ Think it out for yourselves,” 
Claxton. But the only attempt at a solution 
came from Dick, who, after pondering deeply, 
caused an outburst of mirth by remarking that 
perhaps it was Friday. Dick evidently imagined 
that the explanation which had cleared up the 
mystery of his uncle’s dinner might be good 


out- 


Tell us how!” the children 


said Uncle 


enough for anything in ancient Rome. 

“No, no, Dicky,” said Uncle Claxton; “that’s 
not the secret. You must remember the mes- 
sage which Lucullus sent to his steward —that 
he would ‘dine in the Apollo.’ He had several 
dining-halls, named after various Roman gods, 
and all differently arranged, for different kinds 
of feasts. He had only to mention which of 
these he would occupy to let his servants know 
what preparations were necessary, and precisely 
how much money should be spent. It was the 
rule that a dinner or supper in the Apollo 
should cost a sum equal to about ten thousand 
dollars of our American money, and it was at 
this rate that Pompey and Cicero were enter- 
tained. They did not learn tiil long after how 
Lucullus had managed the affair.” 

“It seems monstrous,” said Percy, “that so 
much should be paid for a single dinner.” 

“So it does, my boy; and when you consider 
that in those days money was worth ever so 
many times what it is now, and that a sum 
equal to ten thousand dollars in Rome was 
equal to perhaps twenty-five or thirty thousand 
in Boston, it looks all the worse. But that was 
the way of Lucullus. If he had given them 
only his ordinary dinner, I dare say they would 
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have had more than a dozen hungry men could 
eat. He was excessively displeased, once when 
he was all by himself, because the servants set 
before him a comparatively simple meal. They 
excused themselves on the ground that there 
were no guests; but this did not help them. 
‘Do you not know,’ said their lordly master, 
‘that Lucullus dines to-day with Lucullus ?’ 
From that time no attempts at economy were 
made in his mansion.” 

“I have heard that speech quoted before,” 
said Amy Carey; “but I never knew where it 
came from, nor what it meant.” 

“Are you sure you know now?” Uncle 
Claxton inquired. “A great many people have 
found it hard to decide the question. Did he 
mean, ‘I have come to-day to dine with Lu- 
cullus,’ or ‘ Lucullus has come to-day to dine 
with me’?” 

“Does it make any difference which he 
meant?” asked Percy. 

“Why, in one case he might mean that he, 
the owner of the house, had a distinguished 
guest, namely, Lucullus. In the other, that 
he, Lucullus, was the guest of the master of the 
house. Which was it, do you think ?” 

The point was altogether too fine for most of 
the young folks, and they stared at one another 
in silence, one or two thinking hard, some try- 
ing to think, and the youngest wondering what 
there was to think about. Before their reflec- 
tions had carried them very far, Uncle Clax- 
ton’s voice was heard again. 

“Come, children,” he called out. “ Lucullus 
dines with Lucullus. Which was which, and 
who was who? What do you say, Harry?” 

“ Uncle, to tell you the truth,” Harry replied, 
“it has put my head in such a whirl that I 
have n’t an idea left. Everything seems upside 


down.” 
“ Well, Percy, how do you decide it ?” 
“It depends upon when you ask me, uncle. 


(To be continued.) 
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At first I had it one way, and then the other. 
A minute ago I was quite determined, but 
now —I think I ’ll give it up, if you please.” 

“Come, Amy; we must look to you.” 

“T have made up my mind,” said Amy ; “but 
it is n’t easy to tell. It must be either, ‘| 
have invited Lucullus, and we should give him 
the best we have,’ or, ‘ Lucullus has invited 
me, and so, for my sake, and perhaps for his 
credit, too, there ought to be a fine dinner.’” 

“Very good; and then?” 

“ It seems more natural that Lucullus should 
mean he was receiving a visitor than that he 
himself was the visitor. But if I go over it too 
often I am afraid I shall be all mixed up, and 
not know what to say.” 

Uncle Claxton nodded pleasantly. “I think 
you have it right, Amy. My idea is the same 
as yours. It is n’t worth much study, anyway. 
I asked you only because it was a point that 
people used to debate ages ago, and argue 
about till they were tired. Considering that 
the ancients set up to be philosophers, they 
certainly occupied some of their time with queer 
discussions. What do you think of a dispute 
by learned scholars over this question: ‘ Did 
the chicken exist before the egg, or the egg be- 
fore the chicken ?’” 

“ Why,” exclaimed Harry, “that ’s what the 
fellows at school ask each other!” 

* Very likely,” said Uncle Claxton. “So 
they did when I went to school. But it was 
asked by grown-up men in Greece nearly two 
thousand years ago, and perhaps two thousand 
years before that. The Greeks were fond of 
that sort of amusement. But it is n’t good 
enough for us. Here are our dumplings com- 
ing; let us make the best of them, without ask- 
ing antiquated conundrums, or even inquiring, 
as did King George III., how the apple got 
inside the crust. Dumplings are too good to 
need any verbal sauce of that kind.” 
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“*you "RE MR. ROOSEVELT, ARE N’'T YOu?’ CHUGGINS ASKED.” 


THE sun, beating fiercely in his face, caused 
him to open his big, round eyes. Chuggins 
was awake, though at first he did not realize 
where he was. 

Then it all came back to him. This land, 
with its dense forests of trees, unlike any he 
had seen before, with the prickly cactus, the 


CHUGGINS, THE YOUNGEST HERO WITH THE ARMY. 


(A Tale of the Capture of Santiago. ) 
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(SEE PAGE 48.) 


cocoanut palms and the giant palms, the mango- 
trees, and great tangled mazes of jungle all 
about —this land was Cuba. 

And Chuggins was there with the army. He 
had longed to come, and resolved to come, and 
had come. This little roly-poly youngster had 
a long line of fighting ancestors. His father 
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had carried a musket through the Civil War; 
his grandfather had fought in the War of 1812; 
his great-grandfather had served with Ethan 
Allen at Ticonderoga. With such an ancestry 
behind him, Chuggins had felt called upon to 
take part in the war for the liberation of 
Cuba; and after surmounting untold difficulties, 
here he was! 

How the name of “ Chuggins” had come to 
him not even the little fellow himself remem- 
bered; probably the boys had so nicknamed 
him, and the name had been popular because 





“A BRONZED OFFICER, PRESENTING 
ALONG ON A SPIRITED HORSE.” 


it seemed to fit his round, stout little figure to 
a T. He was a Vermont boy, and had lived 
with an uncle and aunt in the southern part of 
the good old Green Mountain State. When war 
was declared, Chuggins, who knew and gloried 
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in his ancestral history, decided that he must get 
to the front, somehow. 

His uncle and aunt laughed at him. They 
always laughed good-humoredly at these sud 
denly conceived schemes of Chuggins — whet 
they did n’t scold him. 

“But I ’ve got to go,” pleaded Chuggins. 
“There were three Sperrys before me wh: 
fought in the service of their country, and 
of course I can’t go back on a record lik« 
that.” 

In an unthinking moment Uncle Nat gave his 
consent. He did n’t 
mean it; he did n't 
dreamthattheboywould 
go; but Chuggins never 
waited for the old man 
to change his mind. 
Setting out on 
he tramped down into 
the western part of 
Massachusetts. There 
was a volunteer regi- 
ment, afterward 





foot, 


fa- 





being organ- 
By dint of 
the little 
into the 


mous, 
ized there. 
persuasion, 
fellow got 
camp as_ chore-boy. 
By sheer hard work 
and_ unfailing 
nature he_ kept 
unpaid position with 
these _ soldiers. He 
went to Framingham 
with them, afterward 
to Lakeland, and then 
to Tampa, Florida. 

But here a_ great 
disappointment was 
in store for the boy. 
Colonel Clark flatly re- 
fused to take any 
small boy to Cuba with 
the regiment. 

“You had better go home,” said the colonel, 
kindly. “If you have n’t any money with you, 
we will manage in some way to raise a purse to 


good 
his 
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pay your fare.” 
In despair, Chuggins fled away from the regi- 
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ment.- *Tramping over to Port Tampa, he 
interviewed the steward of one of the great 
transport-ships lying in the canal there. Now 
these ships, being under 
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also were sent ashore. From one of the great 
open ports forward a wide gang-plank ran down 
until its edge touched the water. Blindfolded 









hire to the government, 
were all managed as 
cheaply as possible. It 
seemed to the steward 
that a good deal of 
work could be got out 
of this healthy-looking 
youngster. Chuggins 
was engaged to go to 
Cuba on the steam- 
ship, “for his keep.” 
He was careful not to 
make any promises 
about coming back on 
the same conditions. 

For the first day or 
two after the boy left 
home little was thought 
of his disappearance. 
He was “an odd 
youngster, but would 
be back in a day or 
two.” When this pre- 
diction failed, Uncle 
Nat bestirred himself, 
but in vain. He could 
gain no trace of his 
nephew’s whereabouts. 
A day or two before 
the great troop-ship 
sailed out of Port 
Tampa,Chuggins wrote 
to his uncle and aunt, 
telling them what he 
had done, and where he was going, adding 
naively in a final paragraph: 

“] thank you very much for letting me go to 
the front.” 

So the boy had got as far as Daiquiri, where 
General Shafter debarked the most of the fine 
army that he was to lead against Santiago. 
Here a new complication arose. Ship’s captain 
and steward absolutely declined to let the young 
helper go ashore. To a boy as determined as 
was Chuggins this refusal meant little. On 
the first day of the landing of troops, horses 
VoL. XXVI.— 6-7. 














‘** REMEMBER THE “MAINE.” ’” (SEE PAGE 45.) 


horses were led down this plank by means of a 
long halter made fast to the stern of a life-boat. 
Once they were in the water, the horses had the 
bandages taken from their eyes. They were 
headed straight, and left to swim ashore. 

Chuggins stood watching this novel sight as 
dark came on. 

“1 ’m just as good as any horse,” he observed, 
in confidence, to himself. 

Having settled this point, he waited until it 
was quite dark. Then, getting upon his hands 
and knees, when no one was looking he crept 
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down the plank. Plash! and he was in the 
water. He was quite at home there, too. 
Striking out lustily, he was soon ashore. 

Chuggins was on Cuban soil. He felt happy 
—exultant. Soon after he began to feel scared. 
Suppose the ship’s captain or steward should 
send ashore and capture him? To be sure, he 
had not agreed to go back with the ship, but 
he had heard that shipping laws were queer 
things, designed principally for the oppression 
of seafaring workers. To render himself as 
secure as possible from the defeat of his plans, 
he went through two or three groves of trees 
before he settled upon a small clearing as his 
abiding-place for the night. 

It was here that the boy awoke, with a strange, 
startling sense of the newness of his surroundings. 
It soon wore off, however, for Chuggins was 
hungry. Through the trees he had a glimpse 
of the transports, riding at anchor in the open 
harbor of Daiquiri. That told him where the 
town was. 

He set out, walking briskly. Close into the 
town, he came upon a company of engineers 
preparing their breakfast of bacon, coffee, and 
hardtack. 

“Where do you get your food?” the boy 
stopped long enough to ask. 

“ Over at the commissary,” replied one of the 
soldiers, pointing to where a great white tent 
stood, down near the pier. 

“ Will they sell any there ?” 

“ Civilian, ain’t ye?” queried the soldier. 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Then I reckon they ’Il sell ye some, if ye ’re 
polite.” 

Chuggins started on his way again, walking 
more swiftly than before, and keeping a tightly 
closed hand upon his whole stock of money— 
a quarter that he had earned back in Tampa. 

There was a swarm of busy men round the 
great commissary tent. Most of them were 
American soldiers, but there was a smattering 
of civilians, and, what interested Chuggins most 
of all for the moment, a number of ragged 
Cuban soldiers, who had been hired to pack 
provisions over the mountain trail to the soldiers 
of Uncle Sam, already pushing far up into the 
hills, where the Spaniards awaited them. 

Watching his chance, the boy made his way 
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up to the counter, behind which two officers, a 
sergeant, and a number of civilian helpers were 
tremendously busy with apportioning out army 
rations, and checking them off. 

“ Well, what do you want?” demanded a 
sharp voice in Chuggins’s ear. 

“If you please, can I buy something to eat 
here?” asked the boy, holding up his only 
coin. 

“ Where do you belong ?” 

“TI came ashore from one of the ships,” 
answered Chuggins, with evasive truthfulness. 

“ Better get back there, then, where there ’s 
plenty of food,” replied the commissary ser- 
geant, gruffly. 

“But I ’m not going back,” protested the 
boy, stoutly. “I’m going to stay ashore; and 
I ’d like to buy something, for I ’m hungry.” 

“So ’s the army,” retorted the sergeant, as 
he began to check off the items on a list that 
he held in his hand. “ How old are you?” 

“ Thirteen, sir.” 

“Then you ’d better get back to your ship. 
It ’s no place for you here on shore.” 

“Can’t I buy something to eat now? 
desperately hungry.” 

There was something so pleading in the 
youthful voice that the commissary sergeant 
softened sufficiently to reply, with gruff kind- 
liness : 

“T ’m sorry, my lad, but we ’ve orders not 
to issue an ounce of food to any one until we ’ve 
provided for the three regiments that are up in 
the hills without rations. Come back in three 
or four hours, and I ’ll try to do something for 
you.” 

Three or four hours! That was a long time 
fora boy to wait who already felt woefully faint 
with hunger. But Chuggins felt that it was of 
no use to argue with the commissary sergeant. 
Turning away, he walked up the hill on which 
most of the houses of the town stood. Here 
he came upon a group of men who looked war- 
like enough. Most of them were dressed very 
much like soldiers, in brown canvas suits, and 
wore leggings, sombreros, cartridge-belts, and 
huge revolvers. Two or three of them carried 
repeating rifles, besides. These young men 
were bustling about. Chuggins knew two or 
three of them to be war correspondents for the 
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newspapers; he had seen them in the camps 
at Tampa. It was natural enough, therefore, 
to conclude that they were all correspondents. 

One of them was bargaining with half a 
dozen ragged Cuban soldiers to bring a lot of 
baggage up from the pier. 

“T ’d like a chance at that work, sir,” pro- 
posed Chuggins, thrusting himself forward. 

“You look strong enough,” replied the cor- 
respondent whom he had addressed, looking 
down kindly at the little fellow. 

“Oh, I’m strong enough, sir; don’t you be 
afraid about that.” 

“Get to work, then, and when you 
through I ’ll pay you half a dollar.” 

“Would you just as soon make it something 
to eat?” ; 

‘*‘ Hungry, eh ?” asked the correspondent. 

“ Awfully!” came the answer, with heartfelt 
force. 

“ Get right to work, then, sonny; we ’ll use 
you right.” 

For almost an hour Chuggins toiled man- 
fully, packing valises, boxes, tent-rolls, and the 
many other articles of a well-equipped war cor- 
respondent’s baggage. By the time that this 
was over breakfast was ready. Chuggins sat 
on the ground, just as his late employers did, 
and quickly disposed of a tin plate full of canned 
beans, fried bacon, and hardtack, washed 
down with coffee that had no milk or sugar 
in it. 

How good it tasted no one can imagine who 
was not there. And, in addition to the break- 
fast, Chuggins was made happy by the present 
of half a dollar, which he protested he had 
not earned, but which he was forced to accept. 

“ Want a job to stay here in camp and help 
our cooks ?” asked the correspondent. 

“Very much obliged, but I’m going to the 
front,” replied Chuggins, shaking his head. 

“To the front? What in the world are you 
going to do there?” 

“TI don’t know, but I’m going there. That ’s 
where all the Sperrys were before me.” 

The correspondent uttered a low whistle of 
surprise, but politely pointed out the trail over 
which the first troops had marched, and Chug- 
gins lost no time in getting upon that trail. 
Though he trudged along alone, there was 
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no difficulty in keeping to the trail. Even had 
there been another road to confuse the traveler, 
it would have been easy enough to guess which 
was the right one. The soldiers had marked 
a trail plain enough for the “ greenest” scout 
to follow. Here 

4\/ some discarded 

blouses hung 
upon a_ bush 
near the road. 
A little farther 
along, the thin 
bushes only half 
the 
thrown 


concealed 
“roll,” 
away 
other _ soldier. 
This roll 
tained, besides 
half a shelter- 
tent, a pair of 
blankets and a 
rubber poncho. 
Itwastoo heavy 
for a soldier to carry under that broiling sun while 
tramping over the roughest kind of mountain 
roads. Still another soldier had found his leg- 
gings too hot and uncomfortable, and had 
thrown them aside at the first opportunity. 

Chuggins picked up the discarded leggings. 
They fitted fairly well. He already wore an 
army sombrero, given him by a soldier in 
Tampa, and now felt quite the soldier himself. 

“T ’d like to find a canteen with water in it,” 
murmured the boy, who was now beginning to 
experience a lively thirst. But this he did not 
find. No matter how much soldiers throw 
away, they always keep their canteens in the 
tropics. 

It was a hard trudge through those Cuban 
hills. Every few minutes the boy found him- 
self compelled to sit in the roadside shade. 

He had gone perhaps five miles, and was 
resting once more, when a bronzed officer, a 
splendid picture of manhood, rode along on a 
spirited horse dripping with wet and foam. 

“Hello! Which are you headed?” 


by an- 


con- 





CHUGGINS FILLING THE CANTEENS. 
(SEE PAGE 51.) 


way 


questioned the lieutenant, reining up short. 
Chuggins, without saying a word, pointed in 
the direction taken by the troops. 
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“Don’t. you try it,” advised the officer. 
“ There ’s real fighting going on over there.” 

“ Which is just the reason I’m going,” mut- 
tered the boy with the trio of fighting ancestors, 
leaping to his feet as soon as the officer had 
ridden out of sight. 

The way no longer seemed long. He 
thought but little ofthis thirst or of the heat. 
By the time that he had gone a mile farther on, 
he heard what sounded like a string of fire- 
crackers exploding. The farther he went, the 
louder the sounds became. At first he hardly 
thought of the noise, but at last he came to an 
abrupt halt. 

“ Why, that’s firing!” he exclaimed. “That ’s 
the battle! Oh, I hope our soldiers are just 
giving it to the Spaniards! Gracious! how 
loud the noise is now! They ’re firing so fast 
that 1 don’t believe they ’re stopping to breathe.” 

Then a queer feeling came over Chuggins. 
It struck him in the region of the belt that he 
wore tightly strapped at the top of his trousers. 
It was a strange, uneasy feeling, not unlike the 
one he had felt on the voyage to Cuba when 
the water was rough. 

Men were being killed, on beyond. Others 
were being wounded, many of them horribly 
mangled. Chuggins had a vivid, awful recol- 
lection of the horrors of war as told by his 
father — tales to which the boy had listened 
with fascinated terror in years gone by, when 
that father was alive. Thinking of those awful 
tales now, Chuggins felt a strong desire to re- 
main right where he was —safe! 

But there was fighting blood even in the 
youngest and latest of the Sperrys. Chuggins 
thought of the father who had gone off in ’61, 
at the first call of President Lincoln ; he thought 
of what some Grand Army neighbors had said 
of the grit and endurance of Private Sperry in 
those far back days; he remembered the picture 
of which he had always been so proud, which 
represented his father, at the age of nineteen, in 
the uniform of a Federal volunteer. 

Long before he stopped thinking of those 
matters, Chuggins was running — running right 
toward the noises that made him think so 
strongly of the racket of a Fourth of July at 
home. As he ran, a wave of disappointment 
swept over the boy. The firing had ceased. 
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He did not realize this all at once; but when 
the truth came home to him that the battle 
must be over, he clenched his hands, while 
tears came into his eyes. 

“Tf I had n’t loafed so along the road, I ’d 
have been there in time!” he cried angrily. 

Still he kept on running. In time he came 
to a low, shaded road. There was a brook in 
his way, and, before fording the narrow stream, 
Chuggins bent over to gulp in a long drink of 
the warmish water. Then he got up on his 
feet again, and went forward, soon coming into 
the town of Siboney. There were hundreds of 
Cubans here, and an entire brigade of Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers. 

“What happened?” asked Chuggins, going 
up to the nearest soldier who looked good- 
natured. 

“Well, we chased the Spaniards out of the 
town,” was the gleeful answer. 

“How many killed?” questioned the boy, 
eagerly, yet with a misgiving. 

* Nary one.” 

* Wounded ?” 

“ Not an American soul. There were sixteen 
Cubans slightly hurt, though.” 

There was plenty here to see, and Chuggins’s 
eyes were busy. Some of the transports which 
had come down from Daiquiri were being un- 
loaded of troops. More than a dozen small 
boats plied constantly between ships and shore, 
coming in loaded as tightly as could be, going 
back empty, in tow of navy launches. There 
was a lighter moored as close to shore as it 
could be, and from this two small boats were 
used to transfer the lighter’s cargo to the shore. 
Chuggins eyed this lighter with an interest born 
of experience. It was loaded down with com- 
missary supplies. Two or three hundred sol- 
diers were bathing in the surf at once, while, 
just back of the beach, others had found a fresh- 
water pool. Here, half stripped, many of the 
soldiers washed soiled articles of clothing. 
Others were roaming up the sides of the hills 
near by, peering into blockhouses and inspect- 
ing rifle-trenches abandoned by the enemy. 
Occasionally a captain or lieutenant would walk 
through the active groups of men, to say 
warningly : 

“Men, remember the advice of the medical 
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department. In this unhealthy climate you are 
urged to make no unnecessary exertions in the 
middle of the day.” 

But this advice was laughed at, for the most 
part — though the laughing was not done, you 
may be sure, until the officer had turned away. 
It was absurd to speak of Cuba’s climate as un- 
healthy. It was not as hot as New York was 
in the summer. That was before our soldiers 
understood the climate. They knew more 
about it later. For the present, happy over their 
release from the crowded transport, they were 
inclined to play like youngsters on vacation. 

Up in the village of Siboney, where the track 
led by to the railroad roundhouse, there was 
morefun goingon. Before the Spaniards left they 
had tried to disable the three engines there. 
There were mechanics in abundance among 
our men. A group of them had been at work 
for two hours to repair the smallest locomotive 
of all. It was soon in running order. 

“Wait a minute,” sang out one of the sol- 
diers, coming forward with a bucket of red 
paint and a brush which he had found in the 
“ There ’s no name on the thing. 
Some one give me a 


roundhouse. 
It ought to have a name. 
name, and I ’Il paint it on.” 

“Shafter!” cried a soldier. “ Bates!” 
shouted another. “ Lawton!” “Kent!” 
Each suggester offered the name of his 
favorite general. 

“Hold on,” objected the soldier with the 
brush. “I can’t paint ’em all on. Decide 
on one name, boys, and I ’ll paint her.” 

There was another noisy discussion, which 
made the question seem as far from being set- 
tled as ever. Meanwhile, the man with the 
bucket and brush stood by, a look of comical 
despair on his face. Soon he espied Chuggins, 
lingering on the outskirts of the crowd. 

“See here, youngster,” called the man with 
the brush, “ what do you say ?” 

“ How would ‘ Remember the Maine’ do?” 
spoke up Chuggins, turning a little red, but 
speaking clearly. : 

“Good enough!” answered the man, dipping 
his brush at once into the bucket, while a cheer 
went up. Then the decorator stopped. 

‘“‘ There is n’t room enough for so long a name 
under the cab window,” he remarked. 
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“Why don’t you paint it on the boiler?” 
suggested Chuggins. 

“Good again!” 
red R was marked out on the boiler. 
was a cheer, and another cheer for each letter 
that appeared — with such frantic cheering when 
the whole of the popular legend appeared that 
soldiers began to run over there from other parts 
of the village. 

“There ’s no number on this engine, either,” 
discovered the man with the brush. “She ‘Il 
have to have a number, sure. I guess twenty- 
two is good enough for her.” 

This sally brought a burst of applause, for 
the painter and his comrades grouped about 
belonged to the Twenty-second United States 
Infantry. 

“Where did you come from?” Chuggins felt 
a hand upon his shoulder, while another hand, 
resting under his chin, turned his face upward. 
The boy found himself looking up into the 
grizzled, seamy face of a tall, erect sergeant 
who was old enough to be his father and have 
some years to spare. Chuggins felt, somehow, 
that that sergeant was a man to be trusted. 
Evidently the sergeant formed a similar opinion 
of the boy, for he spoke kindly when he asked: 

“You did n’t run away from home to follow 


With a flourish, a large, 
There 


the army, did you ?” 

“ My uncle said I could come,” answered 
Chuggins. 

“ What did you come for ?” 

“To see Uncle Sam’s soldiers fight, of course,” 
replied the boy, showing the surprise he felt 
that such a question should seem necessary. 

“Do you think this is just the place for a 
boy?” was the sergeant’s next question. 

“For a boy whose father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather all served their country in 
the army — yes, I do, sir. I don’t believe 
there ’s any other place for a boy to be who 
had folks like that.” 

“Good!” voiced the sergeant, with a flush 
in his own manly face. “Come over here 
under the tree, where it ’s shady. I 
talk with you.” 

And talk they did for some minutes, Chug- 
gins telling his story truthfully. 

“T’ve got to go over and inspect the com- 
pany quarters,” said the sergeant, finally, after 


want to 
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‘consulting a little silver watch that he carried 
inside his flannel shirt. “Sperry, I don’t know 
just what to say to you, except that I admire 
your grit from the ground up to the top of your 
head. I want to see you again. But look out 
for the provost guard. If they get you, you ’ll 
be hustled back aboard a ship.” 

“Ts there a provost here already?” ques- 
tioned the boy. 

“ Of course there is; and they ’ll pick you up 
quick, if your story does n’t suit them.” 

In camp, the provost officer and his men 
perform the same duties that are delegated to 
the police in civil life. 

“They ’ll be round in a few minutes, too,” 
added the sergeant, as he walked away. 

“T don’t want them to send me back to any 
ship,” thought the boy, with a thrill of alarm. 
He walked over to where a row of white- 
washed buildings stood, on the road that led up 
from the beach. They were deserted just now. 
Chuggins looked in two or three of them until he 
found one almost filled up with hay. It was 
dark in there, and looked like a good place to 
hide. Hardly pausing to think, the boy slipped 
in, and pulled the door shut. But soon his con- 
science began to hurt. 

“ This is n’t right,” he muttered, with sturdy 
self-accusation. “It ’s too much like hiding 
or running away, and I guess the Sperrys never 
did much of that.” 

With a bound he reached the door, pulled it 
open, stepped outside, and slammed the door 
again, as if to put all temptation securely 
behind him. 

“ There ’s the provost guard up at the end of 
the street,” hinted his friend, the sergeant, who 
happened to pass at that moment. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Chuggins; and 
then, so great was his dread of having his 
ambition frustrated that he sat down on the 
bench in front of the door to still the trembling 
of his legs. Away up the street he could make 


out an officer, a corporal, and eight men. 

“TI ’d give five dollars for a square feed of 
hay for this poor brute of mine,” said an officer 
riding by to another who walked beside him. 

“ Done!” cried Chuggins, leaping to his feet, 
with all the tremble gone out of his legs. 

“Don’t mean to say you ‘ve got a feed 
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store ?” demanded the officer, reining up, and 
smiling quizzically at the boy. 

“Look in here,” urged the boy, throwing 
open the door, upon seeing which the officer 
quickly dismounted and came up on the porch. 

“Tt is n’t mine, you understand,” went on 
Chuggins, quickly. “I only show it to you.” 

“Tt ’s Spanish hay, I guess,” laughed the 
officer, “and belongs to whoever finds it.” 

Drawing a camp-knife, he quickly severed 
the lashings of the bundle, picking up a liberal 
allowance of the hay, which he carried out and 
made fast to his saddle. 

“ As to that five dollars —” 

“T don’t want it,” protested Chuggins. “Do 
me a favor, instead.” 

“What favor?” 

“Well, you see, sir, I ’m not attached. I 
want to attach myself somewhere. I can find 
my food, and look out for myself, and don’t 
want pay; but I ’d like to be your striker.” 

“Striker” is the army name for an officer’s 
servant. 

“ All right,” laughed the officer, good-na- 
turedly. ‘You'll find the work quite as light as 
the pay you propose. When you want any- 
thing, find Lieutenant John Hansel.” 

“Thank you, sir”; and as the officer rode 
away, Chuggins brought his hand up to an 
army salute. 

Then he sat down again, looking steadily out 
upon the sea, that was as blue as a turquoise, 
until tramp, tramp, tramp! sounded near, and a 
sharp voice hailed : 

“Now, youngster, what are you doing here ? 
Run away from home, or bolted off a ship, eh ? 
I ’ve orders to round up all such as you.” 

It was the provost officer, who had halted, 
with his corporal and eight men, just behind 
him. He glared sternly at the boy, sure that 
he had caught a scapegrace. 

But Chuggins, rising to his feet with a salute, 
replied : 

“‘ No,sir; I’m astriker to Lieutenant Hansel.” 

# Don’t believe it,” was the curt reply of this 
semi-judicial officer. 

“I’m sorry you don’t, sir, but there ’s Lieu- 
tenant Hansel over there on his horse.” 

“TI ’ll ask Hansel about this business later,” 
grunted the provost with a severe glance. 
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“ Squad, forward!” 

Chuggins was not molested. He remained 
in Siboney that day; and Hansel, coming just 
before dark for more hay, took his young striker 
up to one of the camps, where he gave orders 
for the boy’s supper and breakfast. For sleep- 
ing quarters, that night, Chuggins went back to 
the shack full of hay. 

Early the next morning, he took the trail up 
over the hills to the east that led toward Santi- 
ago. He had seen soldiers marching over that 
trail already, and knew it was the right one. 
He kept on sturdily, determined to go ahead 
until he overtook the soldiers who were push- 
ing on to the front. And so it happened that 
presently he heard the noise like exploding fire- 
crackers all over again. He was now within 
less than half a mile of Las Guasimas, where 
the “ Rough Riders” were getting their first real 
taste of war. Heavy and continuous was the 
firing. Spaniards were resisting desperately. 
Roosevelt’s men were earning their spurs. 

“T lost the fight yesterday by being slow. 
That sha’n’t happen to-day”; and Chuggins 
broke into a run that carried him every minute 
nearer to the sound of firing. 

Szz-zz-zz! whizzed something by his ear. 
Running as he was, with every thought fixed 
on what was ahead, the boy did not give heed 
until five or six more passed close to him. 

“ Bullets — that ’s what they are!” he cried, 
his eyes snapping. ‘“ Now we shall soon know 
what battle is like. Hullo! Gracious!” 

Turning a sharp bend in the road, he had 
almost collided with a man, who sat there on 
the edge of a low bank, holding his left arm 
tightly with his other hand. 

“Did n’t see you,” explained Chuggins, 
apologetically. “Say, you ’re hurt, are n’t 
you?” 

The man wore the uniform of the Rough 
Riders. Blood was slowly dropping from the 
arm that he held so tightly. 

“ Just a scratch,” replied the soldier, lightly. 
“But don’t you hear the bullets whistling 
through the trees? There’s hot work going 
on. This is no place for a boy like you.” 

“ Just the place for me,” came the confident 
retort; “only I ’m not near enough to the 
front, yet, to see what ’s going on.” 
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“You could n’t see a bit more up where I 
got this,” retorted the Rough Rider, with a 
laugh. “It’s all ambush. Take good advice, 
and hurry back to Siboney.” 

But Chuggins stood still and shook his head 
stubbornly. 

“T ’m sorry for you,” he said. 
do something for you?” 

“ Just what you can. Here, take this hand- 
kerchief, and tie it around my arm, just above 
the wound. That’s right. Sight of the blood 
does n’t make you sick, does it, sonny ?” 

“ Not blood that ’s lost this way,” came the 
answer, with a positive shake of the head. 
“ Dad was a soldier — wounded three times.” 

He stopped and looked inquiringly into the 
Rough Rider’s face, for the handkerchief was 
tied in place. 

“ Pick up that stick,” said the man, nodding 
across the road. “ Push it through the loop, 
and twist hard. Don’t be afraid of hurting me. 
I want you to keep it up until it hurts. There, 


“Can't I 


that’s enough. Now, I ’ll hold the stick 
twisted with my good hand. It has stopped 
the flow of blood, you see, sonny. Much 


obliged. I ’m ordered back to hospital at 
Siboney. You ’d better come, too.” 

Chuggins only smiled and shook his head. 
With a last look at his patient, he set out at 
another jog-trot. 

The man was right. There was hot firing 
going on ahead, as the boy soon knew by the 
constantly increasing number of bullets that 
whizzed within hearing as he got nearer to the 
firing-line. There were other wounded men, 
too, coming back over the narrow road. Some 
of them contented themselves with staring curi- 
ously at the solitary figure trudging resolutely 
to the front. Others urged him to go back. 
A few sharply commanded him to do so, But 
he kept on as if he had not heard them. 

Then Chuggins came upon a sight that made 
him feel as if something were freezing inside of 
him. Just to the right of the road, on the very 
edge of it, lay a young man. He did not 
stir, this young soldier, nor even breathe. In 
the center of his forehead there was a tiny hole. 

Killed in battle—a soldier’s death! Frank 


and manly he looked, even now, when the last 
A smile of exultation 


stillness was upon him. 
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hovered on the face. The mouth seemed try- 
ing to frame a triumphant “ Hurrah!” 

“This is war,” thought the boy, shivering. 
“It ’s what has to happen to some of us. 
It ’s nothing to cry about,” he gulped down. 

Next, some- 
thing in the 
dead face of 
that youthful 
Rough Rider 
seemed to give 
. the onlooker an 
~ idea. 

“T believe, 
if he could talk, 
he ’d say I 
ought to.” 

Witha quick, 
nervous move- 
ment, Chuggins 
bent over and 
took up the 
gun that lay at 
the dead sol- 
dier’s side. 
With the pre- 
cision of one who has handled such a weapon 
before,— Chuggins had often done so in camp, 
back in the United States,—he opened the 
breech and looked in. The magazine was 
empty. 

“You would n’t mind, if you could say so,” 
spoke the boy, softly, as he reached over, taking, 
one after the other, five cartridges from the 
other’s ammunition-belt, and slipping them into 
the magazine. Five more cartridges, which he 
thrust into his pocket, and Chuggins ran down 
the road as fast as his feet could carry him ; for 
the firing sounded as if the fight were shifting. 

If there were bullets flying now, he did not 
know it —did not stop to think of them, but 
spurted over the rough, uneven road, full of the 
idea that he was to fire a few more shots for 
that gallant young soldier behind. It was 
strange how completely that idea shut out any 
other thought. Now the firing rang louder 
than ever; there- were cheers mingled with it. 
Chuggins came in sight of an irregular mass of 
men ahead. They were charging through the 
jungle and under the trees, firing as they ran. 





*** TWIST HARD,’ SAID THE ROUGH RIDER.” 
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At a quick, sharp command, they lay down, 
but kept on firing. Panting, Chuggins ran 
among them, unnoticed, throwing himself upon 
the ground between two of the men. Through 
the trees he caught just a glimpse of little 
brown men in blue-and-white uniforms that 
looked very much like bed-ticking. ‘They were 
firing at the Rough Riders as fast as they could 
work their guns, while the Americans were giv- 
ing rather more than they received. 

Chuggins had no time to see whether men 
were being hit around him, but he knew that 
the hiss and chug of bullets all about him was 
something terrifying, and he had time to be 
afraid. For a few moments he shook as if 
with ague. It was the thought of that dead 
soldier’s face, with the lips trying to say “ Hur- 
rah!” that made a Sperry of himagain. Push- 
ing the carbine out in front of him, trying to 
see the blue-and-white uniforms through the 
foresight, Chuggins began to fire. It was amaz- 
ing how quickly that magazine was emptied ! 

Now the Rough Riders were up and yelling 
again. Onward they dashed, and the boy went 
with them. In the rush he was left in the 
second line; but just as he finished slipping in 
the five fresh cartridges, he reached the front 
rank again. He fired ahead, because the rest 
did; but it took him longer to empty the 
magazine now than it did when lying down. 
There was a spirited scurrying, a wild hurrah- 
ing, and the Spaniards had fled. 

Now, when men began to breathe again, and 
rest, and look about for comrades, they espied 
Chuggins, or rather noticed him, for the first time. 
Certain of the officers were among the most cu- 
rious. One of them strode swiftly over to the 
boy’s side, rested a strong hand on his shoulder, 
and looked down inquiringly into his face. 
Something in the man’s features looked familiar. 
Chuggins remembered a portrait that he had 
seen in the newspapers. 

“You ’re Mr. Roosevelt, are n’t you?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, my lad; but who are you?” 

“ Name’s Sperry, sir. Striker for Lieutenant 
Hansel,” Chuggins breathlessly explained. 

“How came you here? Where did you get 
that gun? What are you doing with it?” 

Colonel Roosevelt did not look cross, but he 
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plainly-meant to have the whole story. So 
Chuggins told it briefly, dwelling on the dead 
soldier whose lips seemed trying to cheer. 

“T felt sure he would n’t mind my taking his 
gun, if he could only say so, sir,” wound up 
the young narrator. “Fact is, I think he ’d 
have been glad to have me put in a few more 
shots for him, and I ’m glad I did.” 

“Were n’t you scared, Sperry?” 
Colonel Roosevelt, his face softening. 

“ Awfully, for a little while, but it wore off,” 
came the candid reply. 

Colonel Roosevelt looked at him thought- 
fully. He knew that such a mere boy had no call 
or right to be on the firing-line, but such deeds 
and reasoning as Chuggins offered must per- 
plex a lover of heroes; so he said as had the 
sergeant at Siboney. 

“ Sperry, I don’t know what to say to you.” 

Just then some one called the Colonel 
away, and Chuggins wandered about in the 
regiment. He stayed with the troops after that, 
first with one regiment and then with another, 
getting farther and farther to the front as the 
army advanced, going back to Siboney only 
when some officer had a message to send. 
That life just suited the boy. There was always 
room for him at night in some “ pup-house,” 
as the soldiers call their little shelter-tents. 
He never lacked for a meal, helping in all the 
odd chores of camp life that he could. The 
gun that he used at Las Guasimas he had 
given up, and thus became an ordinary camp- 
follower again. Once in a while he encoun- 
tered Lieutenant Hansel, curried that officer’s 
horse, or rendered some other service that kept 
up his status as striker, and thus balked the 
officious persons who believed that boys should 
be sent to the rear, and kept there. 

“We ’re going to march to-night,” said a 
regular army captain to his second lieutenant. 
“There ’ll be time for supper, and a little lay- 
off just after dark, and then we go forward.” 

“ Battle to-morrow ?” asked the lieutenant. 
He was young and eager, having graduated at 
West Point only recently. 

“The orders all seem to point that way,” 
replied the captain. “I reckon we 'll be in 
the thick of it soon after daylight.” 
Chuggins, lying on his back behind a near-by 


asked 
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thicket, heard, and pricked up his ears. But 
the two officers walked off out of hearing. 
The soldiers had heard the same news, and 
were discussing it in two different moods. 
While the younger men were eager and de- 
lighted, the old, seasoned regulars took the 
matter more calmly. They were interested, 
but not excited. 

“It will come soon enough, and when it 
comes we ’re ready,” they said. 

It was the 30th of June, and those who pre- 
dicted battle for the morrow were right. Be- 
fore dark, shelter-tents were ordered struck and 
rolled. After that came supper—the same 
kind of supper that the men had been having 
for a week; then, after half an hour more, 
“ assembly ” was blown on the bugles, and the 
regiment was ordered to fall in. 

When the regiment bivouacked that night 
they were much closer to the enemy — so close 
to the front, indeed, that had they built camp- 
fires the Spaniards would have seen them. 

“We ’ll try to leave the youngster behind in 
the morning.” 

That proposition was made by one sergeant 
to another. Chuggins had squeezed himself 
into the “ pup-house ” occupied by the pair dur- 
ing the last two nights that he had been with the 
regiment. He had really grown to look upon 
them as stanch comrades; but now they were 
proposing to leave him out of the morrow’s 
battle ! 

“ How can it be done ?” asked the other ser- 
geant. 

Chuggins, leaning against the other side of a 
tree in the darkness, heard the reply : 

“The youngster is a pretty sound sleeper in 
the morning, you know. If we ’re quiet, we 'Il 
get away without rousing him. Take the tent 
down carefully in the morning. Poor little 
chap, I ’d hate to see him follow us across the 
valley and get killed!” 

Chuggins was not indignant. He only felt 
hurt that these veteran comrades should think 
it best to leave him behind. And he was aware 
of that weakness of his for sound sleep in the 
early hours of the morning! 

True to expectations, he was sound asleep 
when “ reveille ” went off in the morning. Smil- 
ing like mild conspirators, Sergeant Lake and 
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Sergeant Toohey started to strike their little tent 
without disturbing the sleeping boy. Toohey 
grumbled a bit under his breath when one 
corner of the tent refused to come up off the 
ground. He gave it a harder yank, then fell 
back laughing; for the boy, waking up, sat up, 
took a knife out of his pocket, severed the short 
cord with which he had tied that tent corner to 
his ankle, and stood up. 

“ Present, sir, and accounted for,” announced 
Chuggins, saluting the two discomfited ser- 
geants. Yawning a good deal, he went over to 
help some men who were cooking. 

“ Nothing but arrest would keep that young- 
ster from going to the front,” grunted Sergeant 
Toohey. “I’m not even sure that fixed bayo- 
nets would be in his way.” 

“ But he must n’t go too near the front,” pro- 
tested Lake, shaking his head. 

“Speak to the colonel about it,” 
Toohey. 

Lake looked as if he were considering the 
idea, then shook his head. Both had an uneasy 
feeling that it would be like treachery to “ tell 
on” the boy who was determined to be a man. 

Thus it was that, not very long after daylight 
on that famous 1st of July, when the regiment 
pulled out into the road in its place in the bri- 
gade, Chuggins was marching with them. 

Down the last line of hills into the valley of 
Santiago, the long column of men wound its 
way, marching by twos. To Chuggins, looking 
backward and then forward, that long brigade 
looked like an army. Yet it was only one of 
the four brigades that assaulted the town of El 
Caney that day, and Caney was only one of the 
positions fought for. 

When the column spread out into a thin line 
of battle, when the men, bending forward as 
much as possible, began to run forward, when 
an invisible enemy up the hill began a popping 
fire with guns that belched no smoke — then 
the battle was suddenly on. 

Presently our own men halted, dropped on 
their faces, and commenced to fire up the hill. 
At whom were they firing? Where was the 
enemy? Only a veteran soldier could answer 
that question. At first there were frequent 


urged 


rushes forward. As the fighting-line got nearer 
to the invisible little brown men, the rushes 
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were less frequent, with much longer intervals 
of firing from the ground. Never once — not 
even for a second — did the popping of repeat- 
ing rifles cease. The air was full of the spite- 
ful hiss of those infernal insects of war that 
stung — and often stung to death. Whenever 
the order came to advance, our heroes rose and 
crouched on, along lanes, through chaparral, 
and over gullies, until next the order came to 
lie down and fire. A strange business, this, 
when men spent the entire day getting closer to 
each other, that they might smite each other 
with the most ingenious instruments of death 
that the human mind had been able to perfect! 
Even Chuggins, with the blood of so many 
fighting ancestors in his veins, began to won- 
der what queer madness had caused this awful 
scene of noise and carnage. 

Several of our bravest men lay dead within 
the boy’s sight. The number of wounded was 
increasing. Some, disdaining minor injuries, 
kept on without pausing, while others, worse 
hurt, came crawling painfully back. 

Sergeant Toohey, kneeling to get a better 
shot, suddenly toppled over. 

Though his face whitened, no cry came 
through his lips. Instead, forcing a smile, he 
turned to the man next to him, saying dryly: 

“That felt as if somebody struck me with a 
red-hot club.” 

He rested one hand on his left hip, which had 
been shot through. 

So gruesome and fearful had it all become 
that Chuggins began to find himself afraid. 
He felt almost ill, was beginning to shake, when 
he heard a lieutenant inquire : 

“ Can you get to the rear unaided, sergeant ? ” 

“T think so, sir,” replied Toohey, coolly. 

He began to crawl, making fairly good prog- 
ress, when Chuggins, as if by an inspiration, 
began to creep with him. 

Together they got behind a knoll of ground. 

“T believe I can walk now, if the sharp- 
shooters will let me,” observed Toohey, when 
he saw that the boy was with him. “ Found it 
too hot up there, did you, Chug ?” 

Though the boy flushed, he answered quietly : 

“T came back to help you, sergeant. Going 
to try to walk? Lean on me.” 

“For the love of heaven, Chug, don’t try to 
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walk when you ’ve two sound hips to crawl 
with. It ’s like murdering yourself!” 

But the boy, who was now standing steadily 
on his feet, answered : 

“If you want to walk, lean on me.” 

Slowly the pair started. In a few minutes 
more the bullets hissed everywhere about them. 
Both must have borne charmed lives, for through 
it all they passed without being hit, until they 
came to a level space on the other side of 
bushes, where a middle-aged doctor, with sleeves 
rolled up, was giving first treatment to the 
wounded, with the aid of three hospital men. 

“ Serious?” asked the doctor, as the sergeant, 
leaning on Chuggins, came on the scene, slowly 
moving one foot after the other. 

“ Not so serious, sir, but I can wait my turn,” 
replied Toohey. 

He sank to the ground, and the boy stood 
by, wondering what he could do at this busy 
spot. 

“Doc, can’t I have a drink of water?” 
moaned one poor wounded fellow. 

“You could, if I had it, my man,” rejoined 
the surgeon; “ but the last drop is gone.” 

The mention of water set other men with 
parched mouths to moaning for it. 

“Can’t you send and get some, Doc?” 

“ Not now,” was the sorrowful answer. 
“You brave fellows are getting shot up ahead 
faster than we can attend to you. Stopping the 
pour of blood is even more important than giv- 
ing water. By and by—” 

Turning, the doctor got sight of Chuggins. 
It made him angry to see a boy needlessly ex- 
posed in this awful place. 

“What are you doing here, youngster?” he 
demanded gruffly. 

“ ]—” began Chuggins, slowly. 

“Go back, boy. Get out of this fearful field 
as quickly as you can. Go back where you 
can’t even hear a gun; do you hear ?” 

“T’ll go back at once, sir,” replied Chuggins. 

Satisfied, the doctor turned, and went to work 
to bind up a wound. From that patient he 
passed to another and another. Shattered men 
came in faster than he could get them mended ; 
and the moaning for water became a chorus 
of agony. 

“ Who ’s to have it first, sir?” 
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The doctor wheeled sharply around. His 
questioner was Chuggins, flushed and panting, 
dripping with perspiration, and almost stagger- 
ing under the weight of a half a dozen canteens. 

“T thought I—” began the doctor, angrily. 

“Oh, I went back, sir,” smiled the boy, 
cheerfully. ‘ Rounded up a few canteens and 
took them, too, sir. “I’ve found a spring not 
far away, and I guess I ’m going to be able to 
keep you in water to-day.” 

“ Here!” begged a man burning up inside 
with wound-fever. 

“ Bring some here, too.” 

“ Over this way, when you get time, sonny.” 

Dr. Chardon was vanquished by force of cir- 
cumstances. He could no longer remonstrate. 
It would be cruelty to the wounded men to 
drive this sturdy little fellow out of danger. 

So Chuggins stayed — stayed all through the 
long day, and played, without thinking any- 
thing of the sort, the part of a ministering 
angel. No patient under that doctor went 
without water to drink. Nor did the boy, once 
he found work to do, know the feeling of fear 
again, though Spanish sharp-shooters, concealed 
in far-away trees, shot many a wounded man 
under the doctor’s eyes that day. 

When the firing-line advanced, the doctor 
went with it, that he might be nearer the men 
who needed his aid. With him went his three 
hospital men— whom sharp-shooters finally 
reduced to one—and Chuggins. 

Once, as Chuggins bent over to hold a can- 
teen to a sufferer’s lips, a bullet carried his hat 
away. Not until he had given a drink to two 
more men did he think of the missing sombrero. 
When a canteen was shot out of his hand and 
rendered useless, the boy winced, but that was 
all. Many a time the thudding balls, striking 
the ground near his feet, sent miniature showers 
of dirt over him ; but these were only incidents. 

When the last gallant charge was made, that 
took the stone fort on El Caney’s hill, Dr. 
Chardon picked up his instruments and ban- 
dages, and followed in the wake of the men. At 
his side was the surviving hospital man; at his 
heels, Chuggins. 

“It ‘ll soon be over, sir,” said the hospital 
man, with a weary smile, “and we—” 

It was then that a bullet drilled through the 
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hospital man’s forehead, sending him to the 
ground, dead. 

Ten steps farther, and the doctor was hit — 
hit so forcefully that he reeled back upon the 
boy, who was barely able to support him. 

“ That ’s mean, when I ’m so badly needed!” 
exclaimed Dr. Chardon, irritably, and pointing 
to the wound in his side. 

The man of surgery was obliged to apply 
one of his bandages to himself. The boy 
helped, with a knowledge born of hours of 
observation. It was an ugly, serious wound. 
Though the surgeon grated his teeth with rage 
at the thought of leaving so many suffering fel- 
lows behind, he found himself obliged to go to 
the rear. Sometimes, too, he was compelled to 
lean so heavily on the little fellow that the lat- 
ter winced and pressed his lips tightly together. 
Spanish sharp-shooters sent many a hissing bit 
of lead and steel after them. It can never be 
explained how the pair got out of the valley 
alive. Even when they reached the field hos- 
pital near General Shafter’s headquarters, they 
found it so overcrowded that Dr. Chardon 
sighed, and muttered: 

“ We ’ll keep on to Siboney.” 

A dozen more miles over mountain trails, 
and the first two or three still made dangerous 
by the enemy’s sharp-shooters! Chuggins and 
the doctor can hardly remember how they ever 
got over the long, weary trail. It was mid- 
night when they arrived at the little city of 
white tents set up for the wounded. 

Chuggins waited until he saw his friend on 
the operating-table in one of the tents. Then, 
going just outside the tent, the boy sank to the 
ground. Ina second he was so sound asleep 
that he never stirred until morning. 

With the remembrance of his little comrade 
and the yesterday’s work, Dr. Chardon sent for 
him. Lying on a cot, his eyes more than 
merely moist, he grasped the boy’s hand. 

“ Sperry,” he exclaimed earnestly, “ you ’re 
a hero — one of the real kind!” 

Modern surgery works wonders. Ina week 
Dr. Chardon was going about slowly. Chug- 
gins, who had not quitted him, was his com- 
panion in the first walks. 

All along through the woods between Sibo- 
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ney and the hill-town of Firmesa were rude 
little camps which sheltered fugitives who 
had fled from Santiago under the fear of bom- 
bardment. All were hungry, many ill. Dr. 
Chardon heard of these wretched beings, and, 
with his medicine-case, went among them. 

“Don’t you come, too,” he objected, when 
he saw Chuggins at his side. “ My boy, these 
people may be bringing the yellow fever among 
us. I don’t want you to get it.” 

“Tf they need you, perhaps I can do some 
good, too. Anyway, you ’ll likely need my 
arm coming back.” 

In three days Dr. Chardon fell ill. By the 
time that his case was pronounced to be yellow 
fever, Chuggins, too, was ill. Together they 
made the sad journey in a freight-car up to the 
yellow-fever camp in the hills. 

There the battle between life and death was 
fought. Where many died, they were spared. 
Some days later they came forth, wan, yellow, 
and emaciated, but cured. Haggard lines 
around the face spelled for both man and boy 
the words, “ Duty done.” 

Santiago had fallen. The campaign there 
was over. Gladly enough both the doctor and 
his young friend took passage on a transport 
bound for New York. Reaching there, they 
journeyed fast on to Boston, where, in peace 
times, Dr. Chardon is a prosperous physician. 

From the “Hub,” after a rest, both went to 
Chuggins’s old home. Uncle Nat and Aunt 
Martha Sperry went nearly wild with delight 
when they heard the whole story from Dr. 
Chardon’s lips. 

Uncle Nat scolded, you may be sure, and 
with a good deal of justice, no doubt, over the 
way in which his nephew had gained his unsus- 
pecting consent to go to the front. 

“T only wanted to see whether the Sperrys 
are all alike,” said the boy, soberly. 

Dr. Chardon asked that the boy be allowed 
to go down to Boston to live with him. He 
promised such a glowing future for Chuggins 
that the old couple finally consented. 

“If I have n’t lost my influence in this dis- 
trict,” the doctor now declares, “ I ’m going to 
have this youngster sent to West Point. 

And that just suits Chuggins. 
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By Epwin JULIAN. 





In the dark and mystic ages, ere were written history’s 
pages, 
In the days ere seers and sages had the paths of learning trod, 
Far across the broad Atlantic there roamed monsters so gigantic 
That to slay one was a labor for a king or a demigod. 


The fierce hydra, multiheaded, was a creature to be dreaded; 
And the dragon bold, the Minotaur, the griffin, and the sphinx, 
And the fiery chimera also thrived in that dim era 
Where towers Mount Parnassus and the clear Alpheus sinks. 


But a fiercer foe and greater was the man-exterminator, 
Who several centuries later through the wilderness did tear. 
But though he was ferocious, and his conduct most atrocious, 
He finally was conquered by a maiden young and fair. 


# n«_~ Unless Pliny was in error, this ‘eile — 
Pane < . ‘ 

5 aie monster was a terror. 

In his make-up there was elephant 
horse and deer and boar; 












and 
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All of these the brute resembled, and the 
bravest warrior trembled 
When he woke the mountain echoes with 
his loud, defiant roar. 


But by far the strangest feature of this 
awe-inspiring creature 
Was a horn of large dimensions which 
adorned his deer-like head. ‘ 
The horn was black and bright (for so did Pliny write), 
And its terrible appearance would transfix a man with dread. 





P&S Many heroes seeking glory were left lying, scarred and gory, 

a In the dark and somber forest where dwelt the unicorn; 

Neither strength nor skill availed them; the relentless foe 

assailed them, 

And, ere they knew what ailed them, had im- 
paled them on his horn. 











Now the unicorn loved virtue, and 
’t is said he would n’t hurt you 
If he felt assured your con- 
science was in a 
healthy state ; 
But your ancient 
Greek and Ro- 
man in pure 
badness yield to 
no man, q 
And_ when _ they 
met the unicorn 


aw, > Me AV they met an awful fate! 
y ‘ , . 
(\; HQ = oe 
y a” 4e ees One evening in the gloaming, when the unicorn was roaming 
ff tn Where through rocky gorges, foaming, the. Acis seeks the sea, 
, He al) He spied a lovely maiden, her arms with flowers laden, 
ge % Who came walking slowly toward him from beneath a laurel-tree. 
$ 


And when he saw this virgin from beneath the tree emergin’, 
He came and knelt before her, and quickly fell asleep; 

And while thus he knelt, enraptured, he was approached and captured, 
And led away to slaughter as submissive as a sheep. 
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A VISIT TO BISMARCK, 


By FREDERICK W. WENDT. 





MeN have reigned and ruled; thousands 
have bent the knee and paid forced homage to 
tyrants and despots: but rarely has a whole 
people, in times of peace, shown such admira- 
tion, such devotion to a human being, as the 
millions of Germans have laid at the feet of 
their idol, Otto von Bismarck, the once all- 
powerful chancellor of “ blood and iron.” 

On April 1, 1815, during the beginning of 
the “Hundred Days” when the destiny of 
Europe was once more trembling in the bal- 
ance through the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, Otto von Bismarck opened his eyes and 
took his first look into a world where he was to 
play so prominent a part. 

Bright as a boy, reckless as a student, and 
brilliant as a man, he passed his earlier life. 
Slowly the latent power of his great mind 
developed, and his clear perception, his indom- 
itable will-power, executed marvels of states- 
manship in most difficult times. At last, in 
1871, at Versailles, before Paris, he struck the 
final blow upon the chain which all his life he 
had been forging —the union of all the German 
states under one supreme head. It is to Bis- 
marck that the house of Hohenzollern owes 
the imperial crown. 

His most cherished hopes realized, the “ Iron 
Chancellor” now held in his hand the peace of 
Europe. It was Bismarck who really governed, 
through the Emperor William I. 

The monarch died, and after a brief reign of 
Frederick, the grandson of the first emperor 
received the scepter. William II., though well- 
meaning, was headstrong, and had notions of 
his own, and when the aged chancellor of his 
father and grandfather would not submit to his 
ideas, the chancellor was told to resign. 

On the afternoon of March 29, 1899, a train 
drew out of Berlin, and carried away from the 
chess-board of European politics an old man, 
but one still young in spirit, a man whose 
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hand had drawn the boundary lines of many 
of the states of modern Europe. Bismarck sat 
at a train window, and saw Berlin disappear 
in a drizzling rain. The whole of Europe re- 
garded the leaving of that train with anxiety. 

But he had been thrown from his pedestal of 
political power only to be placed upon a higher 
one, reared for him by the love of a grateful 
people, in spite of the displeasure of their 
Emperor. 

And some years ago, even the one dark cloud 
that hung as a censure over Bismarck’s life was 
removed. A reconciliation was effected between 
him and his sovereign. On Bismarck’s eightieth 
birthday, William II. called on his former chan- 
cellor and wished him long life and happiness. 

Since then the pilgrimages to Friedrichsruh, 
Bismarck’s home, have continued. Old and 
young, rich and poor, noble and humble, all 
journeyed out to see and hear the wonderful 
old man. Seldom, indeed, has a living man 
been so honored. 


I had reached Hamburg after a most disagree- 
able trip across the Atlantic. Incessant storms 
at sea have a bad effect upon the ordinary 
mortal. When, during eight days, one has seen 
trunks and bags playing hide-and-seek with one 
another, and everything from a sponge to a 
coat jumping imaginary hurdles in a steamer 
state-room, the blissful steadiness of a hotel on 
land invites to repose. I was, therefore, not at 
all impressed by the over-zealous, gold-laced 
portier of a large Hamburg hotel, who evi- 
dently thought that I had arrived that Saturday 
evening from America for the express purpose 
of visiting Bismarck next day. 

“ Mister must visit Friedrichsruh 
day morning.” I told him “ Mister” was tired, 
and did not care whether the Pope or the Czar 
lived next door and “had” to be seen; what 
“ Mister” wanted was sleep — good, honest, 
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straightforward sleep, not the imitation slumber 
which was the nearest that could be found 
while afloat on a tossing ocean steamer. 

The poor portier was surprised, nonplussed ; 
but he had his revenge when, the next morning 
(Sunday), I rang my bell at seven o’clock, and 
inquired after the time-table to Friedrichsruh. 

“ Ah, it would be difficult —very difficult — for 
Mister to see Bismarck. The Rhenish provinces 
would have the day and the reception.” 

As soon as I heard that it would be difficult, 
my mind was immediately made up: I would 
certainly go. 

Nature has blessed many of us with that 
doubtful quality which in the vernacular we 
describe by “ pig-headedness.” What we can- 
not get we want, and what lies ready before us 
we disdain. An apple or a peach gained by 
the scaling of a lofty orchard wall will, we 
imagine taste sweeter than the fruit to which 
a pleasant path has led. 

An old carriage with a hungry-looking horse 
took me to the station, and soon I was cooped 
up in one of the little railroad compartments, 
speeding toward the Mecca of Germany. 

Two distinguished-looking gentlemen sat near 
me. One, a white-haired giant, a veteran who 
had heard bullets whistle at Sedan, as I discov- 
ered later on, carried a war medal wrapped in a 
piece of newspaper in his pocket. In spite of 
his modesty, he afterward received a hearty 
hand-shake from Bismarck. The other, a no 
less imposing-looking man, a treasure in his 
way, for he was one of the very few I have 
met on my travels who spoke enthusiastically 
of New York and— Chicago, was kissed by 
Bismarck! Both, on their return, were delighted; 
for the honor of a hand-shake or an embrace 
is reserved for comparatively few. 

But let us return to the railroad compartment 
a few minutes longer, and watch the clean, trim 
houses and the garden-like farms slip by. And 
then suddenly, in a reverie of comparison of how 
good and pretty it might be, were the neighbor- 
hoods of our own American cities kept a little 
cleaner, a little neater, a little freer from adver- 
tisements painted and stuck up by the mile, where 
the scenery is best, the train stops. 

I looked around for the magnificent castle in 
which, in my mind, “ idols” are usually kept. 


BISMARCK. (Nov. 


“K6nnen Sie mir sagen wo _ Bismarck’s 
Schloss ist ?” I asked an urchin. 

The latter gazed at me in surprise, then 
pointed a grimy finger in the direction of a 
plain stone country house with a brick wall 
around it. 

“That?” I fairly gasped. 

I once more learned that rare birds seldom 
live in golden cages, and that most precious 
gems are often hidden in a poor exterior. A 
simple lodge, with a still simpler gate-keeper, 
guarded the worm-eaten, wooden, and battered 
gates in the brick wall that kept the world at 
large from the man whom Germany worshiped. 
Scratched upon the wall were names and dates. 

One train after another drew up at the station 
platform, and finally all the delegations of the 
Rhenish provinces had arrived. Some of them 
were decidedly queer-looking, and I came to 
the conclusion that I would not be discovered 
if I mixed in with them. Marching lines, four 
abreast, were formed, and with unlimited confi- 
dence I stepped into the ranks. For an hour we 
stood there, while the souvenir-peddlers reaped 
a rich harvest. All at once the band struck up 
“ Die Wacht am Rhein.” The lines began to 
move, and in a minute more we were marching 
along the winding paths of the woods surround- 
ing the “castle.” At every step the enthusiasm 
grew, and when at last we stood before the bal- 
cony where Bismarck was to appear, keen ex- 
pectation could be read upon every face. 

The last verse of the song rolled out from a 
thousand voices, a rich, sonorous hymn of praise 
such as few men have heard addressed to them. 
When the last note had died away, the window 
leading out upon the balcony opened. A tall, 
sturdy figure, slightly bent, a splendid specimen 
of fourscore years, Otto von Bismarck, the 
“Tron Chancellor,” stood before us. A wild 
hurrah burst from the multitude again and 
again. Bismarck bowed and smiled, and finally 
raised his hand. Clear and distinct his voice 
rang out, a voice that any speaker half his age 
might have been proud to possess. Although 
powerful in his utterance, he spoke haltingly. 
Often the important word of a sentence failed 
to come, and then, after a pause, with a curious 
pressing motion of his thumbs, he brought it out. 
He spoke without notes, and with a marvelous 
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conviction; but his 
speeches mean even 
more when read in 
print than when 
spoken. He well knew 
that on the morrow 
every word would be 
weighed and examined 
by a million minds, 
and that he must be 
more than careful in 
every syllable he 
uttered. And yet, he 
did not dress up his 
speech in pretty sen- 
tences with no mean- 
ing. There was sincer- 
ity in every word, 
Now and then he spoke 
of his past. “When a 
reigning minister,” he 
said at one time, “ be- 
comes very popular, 
there is always a ques- 
tion whether it is not 
at the expense of his 
official duties. I think 


that nobody will be- PRINCE BISMARCK ON HORSEBACK. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1890.) 





lieve me guilty of this. 

As long as I have been in harness, I have always _ when I had to bite.” Again he says: “ When, 
played the part of a watch-dog, and have bitten as a chancellor, 1 had to choose among evils, 
I have always chosen 
the lesser one; it has 
never been my privi- 
lege to follow my 
ideal.” 

The speech was a 
long and interesting 
one, and _ nobody 
thought of the time 
that slipped by; they 
saw and heard only 
the central figure, 
Otto von Bismarck, 
whose every saying 
was as sacred to them 
as the decrees of the 
oracles were to the 





assembled multitudes 


THE PRINCE AND THE YOUNG EMPEROR AT FRIEDRICHSRUH 
Bismarck was still Chancellor when this photograph was made. The dog is Bismarck's favorite ** Tyras,” 
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in ancient times. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE YOUNG CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY SALUTING EMPEROR WILLIAM II 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1895 


The speaker stopped, and amid loud and ing from the large balcony into the garden. 
enthusiastic hurrahs descended the steps lead- There were about a thousand people, tightly 


THE EMPEROR AT FRIEDRICHSRUH, CONGRATULATING PRINCE BISMARCK, ON THE DAY BEFORE THE PRINCE’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY, 
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SCENE AT FRIEDRICHSRUH, APRIL 1, 1895 


packed, and little chance that he would come 
anywhere near me. Suddenly the masses parted, 
and, as good luck would have it, Bismarck 
walked straight to the place where we were 
standing, and I was shoulder to shoulder with 
him for several minutes. In a kind, genial man- 
ner he spoke to us, and shook my old Sedan- 
soldier train acquaintance by the hand. How 
steadily and clearly his eyes looked into ours! — 
a tear on either lash the only evidence of old 
Of course every one was anxious to be 
addressed. ‘Here and there Bismarck would 
stop and say a few cordial words. One little 
snatch of conversation, I remember, made a 
Bismarck turned to 


age. 


great impression on me. 
one of the men near whom I stood. 

‘* And where is your home?” he asked. 
, your Excellency,” re- 





“The town of M 
plied the stout little Rhinelander, red in the 
face from excitement and pride at being hon- 
ored bya remark. Then, too proud to restrain 


himself, he added: “ And we have made your 
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PRESENTS ARRIVING ON PRINCE BISMARCK'S BIRTHDAY 





PRINCE BISMARCK ON ONE OF THE BALCONIES OF FRIEDRICHSRUH 
ADDRESSING A DELEGATION, 
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Excellency honorary president of our bowling 
club at M——.” 

A faint, humorous smile came to Bismarck’s 
face as he replied: “Ich war auch einmal ein 
ganz guter Kegler” (“ I, too, was once a fairly 
good bowler’’). 

Yes; and armies and empires fell before the 
bowling done by Bismarck ! 

Honorary president of the bowling club of 
M , a village forgotten even on the maps! 
At first it seemed ludicrous to me, and then I 
saw a deeper meaning in the little incident. 
These honest, good-hearted burghers of M 
could pin no medal or order to “their” Bis- 
marck’s breast; but they loved him, and gave 
him the greatest title in their power. 

It is incredible that to a man so universally 
beloved, the Reichstag, the German House of 
Representatives, should have refused congratu- 
lations to his eightieth birthday. But the peo- 
ple, and the Emperor himself, have since then 
tried, and more than succeeded, in wiping out 
the insult. A torrent of more than two hundred 
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thousand congratulatory letters and ten thou- 
sand telegrams have flooded Friedrichsruh, and 
rare and costly gifts have filled many freight- 
trains to that simple country home. So numer 
ous and choice have they been that a “ Bismarck 
containing almost a thousand birth 


Museum,’ 
day presents, was opened in Berlin. 

A man over eighty, yet in the prime of intel 
lectual vigor, every few days he would greet ; 
new gathering of admirers with a fresh, interest 
ing speech especially adapted to the character of 
the listeners before him! Every time he seemed 
to draw and distribute from his rich fountain of 
experience of fourscore years just what was 
needed by his audience. 


They have laid this grand old man to rest, to 
sleep, after the long life that meant so much to 
Germany and to the world. As I think of him, 
now resting peacefully beneath one of his fa- 
vorite trees, that pleasant, sunny afternoon at 
Friedrichsruh, when he spoke to us so power- 
fully, stands out vividly in my memory. 


FRIEDRICHSRUH, THE RESIDENCE OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 
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PETS IN THE NAVY. 


By Mrs. CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 





Orr Guantanamo, Cuba, were our war-ships, 
and among them was the little despatch-boat 
“Dolphin.” She is a small vessel, and has only a 
few guns; but she had on board a very bright 
and funny goat, and I think you will like to 
hear of his doings. The men were very fond 
of the goat, “ Billy” by name, and made him 
an embroidered coat, or blanket. 

silly always attends “ quarters,” and stands in 
line with the men in the morning. When they 
drill on shore he marches with them. He eats 
everything, as goats usually do, and particu- 
larly delights in rope-yarn, and bits of tobacco. 
At one time he made himself very ill eating 
two boxes of sulphur matches. His great trick 
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is to clean out the men’s pipes. He prefers 
hot ashes to cold, so when a man is smoking, 
the goat stands erect, and, putting his fore foot 
on the man’s chest, he licks out the pipe which 
the man holds in his mouth. 

I have not heard how Billy liked the noise of 
the guns in battle. He is so bright, perhaps he 
learned even to fire one. 

There was another pet on board the Dolphin 
—a cat, called “Stump” because of his short tail. 
Poor Stump fell overboard, one day. The men 
lowered a boat and rescued him, but he was 
nearly drowned. He swallowed so much salt 
water that it gave him a very bad pain indeed, 
and that night his howls were dreadful to hear. 
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The next day he breathed his last, and was truly 
mourned by the men. 

Sailors are very fond of pets, and think they 
bring luck to the ship. 

There was a green-and-yellow Mexican parrot 


on board a ship. She talked much, and at times 
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any fastening of the door. After walking abo. 
the deck awhile, she thought she would give h: 
wings a little exercise. So away she flew | 
what she thought was a nice green field; b 
when she tried to alight on it, poor Polly foun 
that the field was nothing but water. SI 

















*“*POLLY WAS JUST ABOUT TO DROWN WHEN AN OAR PUSHED UNDER HER SAVED HER LIFE.” 


also sang. She said “ Poor Polly!” and “ Pretty 
Polly!” in a great many different tones. She 
called many persons by name, saying, “ Mary, 
Harry, oh, Harry, come to supper!” “What ’s 
the matter, Polly? What ’s the r-r-row?” 
(She always rolled her 7’s like a Frenchman.) 
She sang “Go Tell Aunt Rhody,” and “I ’m 
Called Little Buttercup,” from “ Pinafore” — 
getting much off the key in the last part. Polly 


got out of her cage, one day. She could open 


could not swim, so she fluttered and splashed 
squawking all the time, and was just about to 
drown when an oar, pushed under her by a 
man in a boat, saved her life. 

A wet parrot is a most miserable object; 
but Polly comforted herself, while drying her 
feathers, with remarks about “Poor Polly!” 
“What ’s the matter, poor Polly?” “ Polly, 
want your head scratched?” and finally aston- 
ished us all by screaming and half crying: 
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“Oh—oh—my stomach ’s as har-r-d as a 
pr-r-r-ick!” doubtless referring to the effect 
produced by the salt water. 

Almost everybody has heard of “Tom,” the 
cat that was found on the superstructure of 
the “Maine” after the explosion. Tom 
was wounded in one foot, and was doubtless 
feeling very blue indeed, with his favorite sleep- 
ing-place destroyed, no friendly hands to min- 
ister to his wants, and nothing but water and 
ruin on every side! How glad he must have 
been to hear a voice that he knew, and to be 
taken on board the U. S. S. “ Fern,” in Havana 
harbor! <A few days after, he was placed upon 
a chair to have his picture taken. This chair 
was a large wicker arm-chair which was saved 
from the wreck of the Maine. Tom sat in it, 
and tried to look pleasant, as the photographer 
told him. He felt peaceful, his foot was well, 
he had just eaten his favorite meal of fish, and 
the first pose was a success. A second was 
attempted. ‘Tom was almost asleep, and look- 
ing very happy, when “ Bruiser,” the Fern’s 
dog,—a big, rough fellow with a loud bark and 
sharp white teeth,— came near. Tom arched 
his back like a contortionist at a circus. His 
tail swelled, and the fur stood out till he seemed 
twice his natural size; and so the second pic- 
ture was taken. Tom is quite a navy cat. 
He was brought on board the Maine by an 
officer who took him from the U. S. S. “ Min- 
nesota,” where he had been I don’t know how 
iong. If Tom is still on board ship, he must 
feel very frightened when the big guns are fired, 
and I fear his tail will become permanently 
large, and his back a continual bow! How- 
ever, Bruiser left the U. S. S. Fern after a while, 
and appeared on board the “ St. Paul,” at Phil- 
adelphia. He was a plucky, lively fellow, full of 
fun, and no respecter of persons. He would 
just as soon rush into the captain’s cabin as 
intoethe galley. Poor Bruiser! He was only 
a cur, although, while he was a puppy, he con- 
cealed his plebeian pedigree. In a short time, 
however, he showed his cur-like qualities, and 
was sent on shore. 

On board the St. Paul was seen one lean, 
black cat, which is doubtless a mascot. Lately 
the captain has had given him a dog, 
“Dixie” by name. Dixie is not a dog of 
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high degree, but is big, lively, faithful, and 
affectionate. 

You have heard of “ Peggie,” the pug-dog 
on the U. S. S, Maine when she was blown 
up. Peggie is now at Key West. She is a 
pretty little dog. She was a tiny puppy when 
first given to the captain of the Maine, a little 
more than a year ago, and was very full of fun 
and mischief. She always slept in the cabin, 
and amused herself by “ worrying 
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any shoes 
she found, and dragging about anything she 
could, as most puppies do. She always fol- 
lowed the captain everywhere, no matter how 
many steps and ladders were to be climbed. 
This caused her to break her leg, one day. 
The leg was put in splints; but Peggie could 
not keep still enough to have it knit properly, 
so when she was well this leg was a little shorter 
than the others. 

Peggie was very fond of rushing at the waste- 
paper basket and dragging out the contents. 
She would whine and cry in a very funny way 
She re- 
garded with great suspicion any one in civilian 


when she could not get them out. 


dress coming on board the Maine, and barked 
at all who were not in uniform. She could turn 
a somersault if you held her head down a second. 

One day she came into the cabin with a chicken- 
bone sticking out of one side of her mouth, and 
a pretty nasturtium blossom in the other side. 
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**ToM,” OF THE BATTLE-SHIP 
She jooked so cute that I wish I had the pic- 
ture to show you. One ear stuck up and the 
other lay down, giving her a very comical ex- 
pression. She knew just what she wanted to do. 
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Laying the flower carefully down in one corner, on one side and into it at the other, until t 
she took the bone into another and proceeded person she was with feared she would break 


to eat it. 
of, she took the flower in her mouth again, 
and finally left it at the captain’s feet. 


Key West, and while the car- 
riage was in 
jumped out of the vehicle 





- 


After the bone had been disposed 


Once she was taken driving at 


motion, she 











all her legs. Afterward she thoug 
the horses’ tails were meant especia 
for her to play with; 
dash-board to bite the tails, and do 
under the horses’ feet, she went. Bb 
she was not hurt, and soon sprai 
into the carriage again. 


sO Over | 
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** DOLPHIN’S " CAT. 


THE RIVALS. 


By CAROLYN 


Two well-built men, neither giant nor dwarf, 
Were Monsieur Elims and Mynheer Nworf. 
They lived in a town not far away, 

And spent their time in work and play. 
Now Monsieur Elims was loved by all — 
By rich and poor, by great and small. 
And Mynheer Nworf remarked, one day: 


“ Brother, explain to me, I pray, 


Why no one likes me as well as you, 

No matter what I may say or do? 

I have stores of knowledge packed in my head; 

I am learned and wise and very well-read ; 

I can dance, I can sing, I ’m_ extremely 
polite ; 

I am worth a large fortune all in my own 
right. 


WELLS. 


gut still—and this question has caused me 
much thought,— 

While I am neglected, you ’re everywhere 
sought.” 
Monsieur Elims 

that is true; 
But you see, I am I, and you see, you are 


replied: “My dear sir, 


you. 

It I receive praises, and you receive blame, 

’T is doubtless because each lives up to his 
name.” 


You ’ll find his defense rather puzzling, | 
fear ; 

But read their names backward — the mean- 
ing is clear. 
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By MILDRED HOWELLS. 





Once there was a child who worried, 
Fumed, and fretted all day long; 

Always cross and always flurried — 
Sure the world was going wrong. 





“ Borrowing care,” her mother taught her, 
“ Never any good will do; 
Cease to fuss and fret, my daughter, 
Lest real trouble come to you.” 


But the maiden would not mind her 
Till she woke, one day, and there, 
On the pillow, close behind her, 
Crouched the shadow of a care. 
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66 THE SHADOW 


It was black as any trouble, 
And a most unpleasant shape. 

Vainly did she twist and double 
In her efforts to escape. 


If she ran, it followed, keeping 
Ever closely at her side; 

Close behind her it came creeping, 
Everywhere she strove to hide. 


People soon began to shun her, 
For they said: “ When any maid 
Has such shadows cast upon her, 
There ’s some reason, we ’re afraid.” 


Now, her fretful ways repenting, 
Goes the child; but everywhere, 

Close behind her, unrelenting, 
Creeps the shadow of a care. 


OF A CARE. (Nov. 








HOW MR. DRAKE WENT TO COURT. 


(A Negro “ Mammy’s” Bedtime Story.) 





By Emma M. Backus. 


NOM O MOON i 2 eh OM ONO) 


$s 


MR. DRAKE was al- 
ways pokin’ "bout in 
ei de puddles an’ gul- 
” lies, an’ he fin’ lots 
ob money ; an’, as he 
hab nowhar to spend 
it, he save it up, ’ca’se 
he no use for it in 
de farm-yard ; an’ he 
go roun’ an’ talk "bout 
it, so de rest ob de 
1 fowls dey soon come 
to all know "bout his 
money, an’ some way before long Mr. Buz- 
zard he hyar ob it. 

Now, in de olden time de Eagle an’ de Buz- 
zard dey bof look jes’ erlike ; but de Eagle was 
de King ob de birds, ’ca’se he was de braves’ 
an’ stronges’ ob all de whole tribe. 


MO MOoMoMoMoMo le 


¢ 
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One day, when Mrs. Hen was walkin’ roun’ 
de barn-yard, she see er shadder oberhade, an’ 
she squeak out, “ Oh, Mr. Drake, dar de King 
Eagle!” She don’ know no better; an’ Mr. 
Drake he think it de King, sho. So when Mr. 
Buzzard come sailin’ down, Mrs. Hen scrape 
her foot an’ drag her wing, an’ so do Mr. Drake 
an’ all de rest; an’ Mr. Drake he bow low, an’ 
he say, “Good mawnin’, King Eagle.” Mr. 
Buzzard feel mighty proud when he see dey 
take him for King Eagle, so he glare he eye, 
an’ walk like he got on top-boots, an’ try to 
hol’ he bill up an’ look grand, twell Mr. Drake 
feel very ’umble. 

Den Mr. Buzzard say, “I hyar yo’ got some 
money; don’ yo’ want to lend it to me at in- 
trust? I ’ll pay yo’ good intrust.” Mr. Drake 
he say, “ Yas; I'll be proud to ’blige yo’.” An’ 
he scrapes up he money, an’ bring it to Mr. 
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Buzzard, an’ he say, “ Hyar’s de money, King, 
an’ I don’ want no intrust; it am a great honor 
to lend yo’ money.” But Mr. Buzzard he ’sist 
that he goin’ to pay intrust; an’ he roll he eye, 
an’ hold up he hade, an’ fly erway up in de sky 
twell dey see nuffin but er black speck. 

Mr. Drake feel proud an’ set up. But er 
long time go by, an’ he don’ get no intrust or 
no money or no word frum de King. An’ he 
git oneasy, an’ he say he gwine to de co’t 
an’ ax for he money. But he wait erwhile 
longer twell he patience all gone, den he start 
off on de long journey to de co’t; an’ on de way 
he pass er pore Mockin’-bird wid he foots fasten 
to er lime-tree, an’ Mockin’-bird say, “Oh, Mr. 
Drake, my foots is stuck fast, an’ I can’ git 
erway!” Mr. Drake feel very sorry for him, an’ 
he say, “I ‘Il help yo’”; an’ he 
go an’ fotch some water in he 
bill, an’ soak de Mockin’-bird’s 
foots twell he git loose; an’ 
Mockin’-bird promise Mr. Drake 
if he eber hab a chance ter do 
him er good turn, he will reco- 
member. 

Den Mr. Drake journey on, 
an’ toreckly he come to de sea- <= 
shore, an’ dar was de co’t on er 
big rock, an’ King Eagle on de 
throne, an’ all his orsifers, Hawks, 
Peacocks, an’ uder birds, settin’ 
down in front ob him. Mr. 
Drake he walk straight up to 
King Eagle, an’ he say, ‘“‘ Quack, quack, quack! 
I want my money back!” 

De King he greatly s’prised, an’ he say, 
“What yo’ mean, sar, makin’ all dat racket an’ 
’sturbin’ de co’t ?” 

Mr. Drake he tell him he done take he 
money an’ promised him intrust, an’ den neber 
send no word; an’ he say, “Quack, quack, 
quack! I want my money back!” 

Den says de King, “ De bird am crazy; I 
neber see him, nor borry money ob him”; an’ 
he tell Mr. Peacock ter “ take dat troublesome 
rascal off in de woods ten miles erway, an’ gib 
him er good beatin’, an’ let him go.” 

Den Mr. Peacock and ’nother orsifer walks 
Mr. Drake erway, one on each side; an’ when 
dey gits bout er mile erway in de woods, Mr. 
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Mockin’-bird he sees he old friend in such 
trouble, an’ he studies bout how he gwine help 
him. Den soon Mr. Peacock hyar er voice in 
de air oberhade, shoutin’, “ Rain, rain, rain!” 

Dat was Mr. Mockin’-bird, but Mr. Peacock 
don’ know dat; an’ dey say, “We got ter be 
gittin’ home fore de rain; we might jes’ as well 
let Mr. Drake go, an’ hurry back”; ’ca’se Mr. 
Peacock ain’t gwine git he fedders wet nohow, 
if he kin help it. So dey turn Mr. Drake loose, 
an’ run off in great haste. 

Pore Mr. Drake feel very much insulted by 
he treatment at co’t, an’ he think it ’ca’se he 
sech er plain, ugly bird, an’ all de co’t orsifers 
so fine ; an’ he don’ want ter go back no mo’, 
but he want he money powerful. So he clean 
up he clo’es, an’ take he way back to co’t, an’ 





MR. BUZZARD BORROWS MR. DRAKE'S SAVINGS. 


walk in as befo’, an’ say, “ Quack, quack, quack ! 
I want my money back!” 

An’ de King he mo’ mad dan eber; an’ he 
say, “I got ter git rid ob dis crazy bird some 
way”; an’ he call Mr. Fox, an’ tell him to 
“take Mr. Drake off to de woods an’ eat him 
up.” So Mr. Fox he pick up Mr. Drake, an’ 
run off to de woods. 

An’ Mr. Drake think he time hab come. 

But when Mr. Mockin’-bird see he ol’ friend 
in such danger, he feel he bound ter help him; 
an’ presen’ly a bird drap like he dade right in 
de path in front ob Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox say, “ Hyar 's er good mouthful” ; so 
he try to hol’ on ter Mr. Drake wid he foot 
while he eat de bird. But when he fin’ him- 
self loose, Mr. Drake run erway, an’ Mr. Mock- 
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in’-bird fly up on de tree. Den Mr. Fox hyar 
er noise like er man callin’ er dog, an’ he think 
de hunters comin’, and he run off home fas’ as 
he kin go. 

Den pore ol’ Mr. Drake feel so ’umble an’ 
lost heart, an’ he tell Mr. Mockin’-bird all 
he troubles. An Mr. Mockin’-bird tell him, 
tak’ courage; he know dar some mistake, 
’ca’se de King am honor’ble. And so dey 
journey back to co’t once mo’; an’ Mr. Mock- 
in’-bird set up on de tree to fin’ out what de 
matter. 

Pore ol’ Mr. Drake he walk up to de King, 
brave, an’ he say up promp’, “ Quack, quack, 
quack! I want my money back!” De King 
was mos’ ’stracted, an’ he ’bout to hab Mr. 
Drake killed on de spot, when Mr. Mockin’- 
bird he see Mr. Buzzard workin’ in de mud 
down back ob de co’t, an’ he say, “Oh, Mr. 
King, dar de feller dat pass off fo’ yo’ Majesty, 
an’ borry de money!” An’ de King was 
powerful angry, an’ he call up Mr. Buz- 
zard frum he work, an’ mak’ him pay Mr. 
Drake he money. Den he order all de fed- 
ders striped frum Mr. Buzzard’s neck, an’ sand 
rubbed in he eye. 
to be taken fer King Eagle since dat day. 


HOW MR. DRAKE 


‘} 


WENT TO COURT. 


MR. MOCKING-BIRD RESCUES MR. DRAKE. 


Mr. Drake say “ Thank yo’ ”” to Mr. Mock- 
in’-bird, an’ he journey back home, feelin’ 


So Mr. Buzzard neber try very proud, an’ sayin’, “ Quack, quack, quack ! 


I got my money back!” 


/ \ 
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Tue Earthquake rumbled 
And mumbled 
And grumbled ; 
And then he bumped, 
And everything tumbled — 
3umpyty-thump! 
Thumpyty-bump ! — 
Houses and palaces all in a lump! 
“ Oh, what a crash! 
Oh, what a smash! 
How could I ever be so rash?” 
The Earthquake cried. 





By OLIVER HERFORD. 


“What under the sun 
Have I gone and done? 
I never before was so mortified !’ 
Then away he fled, 
And groaned as he sped: 
“This comes of not 


looking _ before 
tread.” 


Out of the city along the road 
He staggered, as under a heavy load, 


Growing more weary with every league, 
Tiil almost ready to faint with fatigue. 


I 








7O THE BASHFUL EARTHQUAKE 


He came at last to a 
country lane 
Bordering upon a field 

of grain ; 

And just at the spot 
where he paused 
to rest, 

In a clump of wheat, 
hung a Dormouse 
nest. 


The sun in the west 
was sinking red, 
And the Dormouse 
had just turned 
into bed, 
Dreaming as only a 
Dormouse can, 
When all of a sudden 
his nest began / 
To quiver and shiver and tremble and shake. 
Something was wrong, and no mistake! 


In a minute the Dormouse was wide awake, 

And, putting his head outside his nest, 

Cried: “WHO IS IT DARES DISTURB MY 
REST?” 


His voice with rage was a husky squeak. 
The Earthquake by now had become so weak 
He ’d scarcely strength enough to speak. 
He even forgot the rules of grammar; 





All he could do was to feebly stammer: 
“T’m sorry, but I’m afraid it ’s me. 
Please don’t be angry. I ’ll try to be—” 


No one will know what he meant to say, 
For all at once he melted away. 

A mouse’s rage was the final straw 

To a thing that had filled a land with awe. 


The Dormouse, grumbling, went back to 
bed. 
“Oh, bother the Bats!” was all he said. 
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Ir was a Discontented Boy Puss bounded, and one cruel blow 


Who lay upon the lawn, Laid one poor chirping sparrow low. 
And grieved because vacation days, Then said the Discontented Boy: 
With all their pleasant sports and plays, “T really never thought of that — 

Too soon, alas! were gone. Ah, well! I wish I was a cat.” 

> “ Just then a dog of monstrous size 

SS Sey Comes up the street — the cat he spies; 


Springs for her, and half dead with fright 
Puss drops her prey and 
takes to flight. 

Then said the Discon- 
tented Boy: 









Some sparrows near him hopped around 
And, as he watched, the boy became 

Filled with an envy most profound 

Because .the birds were free from rules, 

And never even heard of schools; 

And, sitting by, I overheard 

This boy wish’ fe was “just a bird.” “Instead of either bird or 


cat, ; mm 
Scarce had the words been said — alas! — I ’d like to be a dog, like Be A 
When, swift as lightning, from the grass that.” 0S 


7: 











THE DISCONTENTED BOY. 
“ Ouch!” said the Boy, “I ’m very sure 
I should n’t fancy that; 
Nor being pounced on, like the bird, 


72 
But even as he spoke, a man 
Seized on the dog, and in a van 


Thrust the unhappy hound. 
“Where will you take him?” said the Nor worried, like the cat. 
It seems, somehow, that everything 
Has sorrow mixed with joy; 


boy. 
The man said: “To the pound; 

And if nobody comes for him, So after all I guess that I 
To-morrow he ’ll be drowned.” Would rather be a boy.” 























a Against a savage gobbler, 


i He bravely tesk a; 
apres: ibe” 
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THE SIGH OF THE 
FAIRIES. 


SUMMER 





By HELEN Gray CONE. \ 
— KA 
A sui little rogue of a Summer Elf, in katydid-colored ee 
hose, NC CBE f= 
He sighed to a fair little Summer Fay, in a gown of the ie 
pink wild-rose : (E KX 


“Oh, dear, and oh, dear, the ebb of the year, and the 
short, drear days! 

We must leave the fields to the Graybeard Elves and the 
Snowflake Fays! 


“Ah, the happy wing-time, 
Summer-time and springtime, 
The green fairy-ring-time, 

Is all gone away! 
Time now for shed leaves, 
Ragged leaves and red leaves 
And pale-brown dead leaves, 
That were so fresh in May! 


’ 


“Oh, merry were we at the full o’ the moon, when we raced with the rollicking hares 
We pelted the sleepy owl at noon, if we came on him unawares; 

And we teased the surly old burly bee, who seemed in a hurry to pass ; 

And we chose the wings that we liked the best to carry us over the grass! 
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“Wings with golden freckles, 
Wings with crimson speckles, 
Wings with azure veining, 

All have flown away. 
It grieves us to remember 
Their brightness, in November. 
The chilly wind ’s complaining, 
That was so mild in May. 














‘“TEASED THE SURLY OLD BURLY BEE.” 


“We must steal off to sleep with the velvet mole, or crouch in an empty nest, ( 
Or cuddle close in some squirrel hole, for a long, warm, winter’s rest ; 1 
And the Graybeard Elves and the Snowflake Fays, for a while they must have their turn, , 
As the silvery frostwork takes the place of the feathery summer fern. ( 

“We shall dream of springtime, a 
Song-time and wing-time, I 
Till sunbeams warm and yellow y 

Shall tickle us, one day, t! 
And wake us fairy friskers a 
To pull the squirrels’ whiskers, 
And whisper, ‘ Furry fellow, t] 
The winter ’s worn away!’” h 
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By FLORENCE SIMMONS. 


In a far country lived a King who was a 
wise man and a great musician; his subjects 
called him Sol-Fa the 

To govern his people wisely, and to cultivate 
in them a true love for music and poetry, 
formed the chief aim of this good King’s life; 
but even more than this he loved his little 
daughter Madrigal. Princess Madrigal re- 
turned her father’s love, and did everything in 
her power to please him; but she was of a gay 
and laughing disposition, and the time which 
she was compelled to spend at the piano was a 
sore trial—- Princess Madrigal called it time 


Good. 


misspent. 

To encourage the study of music, the King 
held a great yearly festival, when prizes were 
given for the most excellent composition and 
to the most skilled performer. These feasts 
were held on the Princess’s birthdays, and the 
one which marked her tenth year will long be 
remembered, as on that occasion a stranger 
came to the court and begged the protection 
of the King. 

There was nothing remarkable in the appear- 
ance of the stranger, who was a little woman, 
but she told the King so sad a story that he 
willingly gave the permission which she desired 
that she might remain in his kingdom and be 
allowed to attend the musical feasts. 

Her gratitude for the King’s favor was such 
that she told him it was in her power to give 
him whatsoever he should ask for. The King, 
greatly delighted with this opportunity, at once 
desired a musical throne. The stranger seemed 
pleased with the King’s wish, and said: 

“Your Majesty shall find the throne to- 
morrow morning in the great hall of the castle ; 
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and,” added the strange little woman, “just 
as long as you are good, and listen to the prayer 
of the oppressed, the musical throne shall play 
whenever you sit upon it. It shall suit its music 
to your mood. When you are sad it shall con- 
sole you with softest melodies; and when you 
are happy it shall, by its magic strains, lead you 
on to greater joyfulness. But if you should 
change to your people, and be false to yourself, 
the musical throne shall mock you, and that 
will cause wretchedness of which you could 
never dream.” 

The King was greatly impressed with the 
words of his strange guest, and so excited that 
he scarcely slept at all that night; and early 
morning found him in the great hall, where, to 
his astonishment, he beheld the wonderful 
throne, which is still the pride of the kingdom. 

Before the stranger left the court, next day, 
she called the Princess Madrigal to her, and 
offered her also a wish. But the Princess’s head 
was full of nonsense, and perhaps she was a 
little bit frightened; at any rate, she could 
think of nothing quite worth wishing for. Her 
appearance was so sweet and gentle, however, 
that the lonely woman said : 

“You may keep your wish, little Princess, 
and I shall grant it if the time ever comes when 
you really want one thing more than all others. 
But your one wish must be wished in my pres- 
ence on your birthday night, just before the 
clock strikes one.” 

The little strange woman took up her abode 
in a tiny cottage on the side of a hill quite 
near the castle ; and as the years went on, heavy 
vines grew over the cottage until it could 
scarcely be distinguished from the green hill- 
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side; and as no one was ever seen to enter or 
leave the place, it came, in time, to be called 
the Wishing-Witch’s Cave. 

When Princess Madrigal had grown to be a 
beautiful young woman the King was no longer 
young, and he desired to marry his daughter to 
some good prince, who should rule his people, 
and leave him more time for his favorite study. 

In order to choose a proper husband for the 
Princess, a greater musical feast than common 
was announced for her twentieth birthday. 
Invitations were sent out weeks in advance to 
the princes of all the neighboring countries, 
and it was understood that the prince who 
should sing the most beautiful song would be 
chosen husband of the Princess Madrigal, and 
crowned king to succeed the good Sol-Fa. 
“For,” said King Sol-Fa, “I care not for 
wealth, or fame, or strength; music is the 
greatest good; it alone can keep the heart true 
and tender!” 

Here, indeed, was a prize worth the winning ! 
And all the gallants of the court bent their 
energies upon securing it to themselves. They 
became nervous at the sight of an open win- 
dow, and shuddered at the thought of a 
draft. 

A certain Prince Roundelay, much famed 
for the wit and rhyme of his conversation, went 
about with his throat tied up in cotton batting, 
so careful had he become of his voice. But 
Princess Madrigal said: “ What a bore it all 
is! I should certainly rather marry a prince 
who could not sing than one who could, for 
he would be less vain.” 

At last the great day came when the King, 
seated on his wonderful throne, received the 
princes. And it was a beautiful sight to see 
the long train, bearing guitars, harps, lutes, 
mandolins, zithers, and other musical instru- 
ments, each kneeling as he passed the King’s 
throne, while a herald proclaimed his name and 
station. 

But the Princess Madrigal was not pleased 


with the appearance of any of the candidates, 
and as her gaze wandered away 
throng, she noticed a young man standing near 
the door, who seemed to take no interest in the 
King or the procession, but kept his beautiful, 
sad eyes fastened upon her face. 


from the 


PRINCESS MADRIGAL’S WISH. [No 


The Princess thought him the handsomes 
man she had ever seen, and wondered why h 
should seem so dispirited. She became 
curious that she finally sent a page to reque: 
him to come to her. He came at once. 

“ Who are you?” asked the Princess. 

“IT am called the Knight of the Crimso: 
Crest,” answered the stranger. 

‘Are you not a prince, then?” asked th 
Princess, withdrawing a little. 

“T ama king, Your Highness! ” answered th 
crested knight. “ But I found it very dull 
being a king, so I have left my kingdom in the 
hands of my brother, who is good and wise, 
and a year ago I rode forth into the world, 
with this thought in my heart: to make 
right wherever I could. And now I am on my 
way back to spend a week at my castle, to see 
if my brother and my people are happy.” 


, 


wrong 


“ How very interesting!” smiled Princess 
Madrigal. “ But where is your harp? Surely 


you will sing at to-morrow’s feast ? ” 

“ Alas!” said the Prince, looking very much 
grieved, “1 have no voice; I can never sing 
the lovely song that has come into my heart!” 

“Would you like to sing?” whispered the 
Princess, blushing. 

“ Yes, indeed!” said the Prince, “ for I know 
that you are as good as you are beautiful.” 

This charmed the Princess, for she was indeed 
very good, except about practising her scales 
and exercises, and she began to like the young 
Prince more and more; and wishing to hear fur- 
ther of him, she said : 

“Since you cannot make music, what can 
you do? What have you done? Have you 
nothing to be proud of ?” 

Then the young King held up his head, and 
he looked very tall, while the crimson crest 
glowed on his helmet as he made answer: 

“Nothing great have I done as yet, fair 
lady; but I am very proud, for I have kept the 
truth; in all my life I have never told a lie!” 

“ Why, that is the finest thing in the world!” 
exclaimed the Princess, who was less used to 
truth than to poetry. “And / will give youa 
voice, and you shall sing at the feast!” 

“Oh, Princess,” cried the youthful knight, 
his face beaming with joyful surprise, “what do 


” 


your strange words mean?” 
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PRINCESS MADRIGAL'S WISH. 


“THROWING BACK 


WEPT 


MIS HEAD, HE SANG A SONG 
WITH DELIGHT, 


But the Princess only laughed as she said : 
“* Meet me here to-night as the clock strikes 


twelve.” 


That night, when all the musical clocks were 


chiming the hour together, the Princess met her 
~ - ’ 


OF SUCH POWER AND SWEETNESS THAT THE 
AND THE PRINCESS ALMOST 


re KING 
FAINTED WITH JOY 
true-hearted knight in the great hall of the 
castle, and said to him: 

“In all my life I may have but one wish, and 
in all the year there is but one night and one 
hour when I may wish it.” 
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The Prince was very much impressed by the 
earnest manner of the Princess, who had been 
so merry, and waited for her to continue ; but 
in silence she took his hand and led him out 
into the darkness. 

“We must hurry,” she said, “for my wish 
must be made at the Wishing-Witch’s Cave be- 
fore the clocks strike one.” 

Then the Prince began to understand, and he 
was so happy that he could scarcely whisper. 

“‘ Dear Princess, shall you wish your wish to- 
night ?” 

“Yes,” said the Princess, very softly. Then, 
laughing gaily, she added: “ How glad I am 
that I did not spend my wish when I was a 
little girl! For when I was twelve years old 
I had quite determined to wish that all the 
pianos would vanish out of the world. I actu- 
ally went as far as the door, and only the dark- 
ness kept me from going to the witch’s cave.” 

By this time they had reached the home of 
the wishing-witch. The musical clocks were 
sounding half-past twelve. 

The cave was quite dark, except for a little 
blue light, the shape of the crescent moon, which 
floated or darted about in a restless way. The 
Princess sang a little song very softly, and the 
blue crescent light stood still, as if listening, and 
the Princess made her wish. 

Then the witch’s voice said: 

“This wish is the hardest that ever was 
wished, but I shall try to grant it.” The Prin- 
cess had asked that the Prince might have, for one 
hour, the most beautiful voice in all the world. 

The blue crescent light seemed quite beside 
itself, and darted about so quickly that you 
could never tell where it would next appear; 
and the witch was singing a queer song. The 
only words which reached the Prince were: 

“—The echo of the song the dying swan sings, 

The feather that falls from Fancy’s wings.” 


Then there was a moment’s silence, and the 
witch came out of the cave, holding in her hand 
She handed it to the Princess, 


a tiny vial. 
saying : 
“This bottle contains the charm which, if 
rightly taken, will produce the most wonderful 
voice in all the world, not only for an hour, but 
However, I will not deceive you,” 


for all time. 
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continued the witch, seeing that the Princess 
was beginning to thank her very warmly. ‘“ The 
charm is, after all, a worthless one ; for although 
any one may swallow it, it will have its magic 
effect only on one who has been always truth- 
ful; one little falsehood or deceit would quite 
destroy the charm.” 

Thereupon the witch vanished, and the Prince 
and Princess turned toward the castle. 

The Princess was thinking how hard a thing 
it is that a person should have but one wish, 
when there are so many lovely things to be 
desired, and felt rather blue lest her wish had 
been quite wasted ; but she was of a hopeful 
disposition, and her spirits revived in answer to 
the Prince’s words of gratitude. 

“ Do you feel sure,” asked the Princess, “ that 
you have always been truthful ? ” 

“So sure,” said the Prince, “that I will now 
swallow the charm, and shall not try to sing a 
single note until to-morrow when I stand in the 
presence of the King!” 

“ Dear me!” sighed the Princess, “ what an 
advantage you have had in not being brought 
up at a rhyming court!” 

As they parted the musical clocks chimed 
one. 

Next morning the festival began quite early, 
as there were many princes and many songs; 
and good King Sol-Fa was extremely happy, 
for he could never hear too much music. 

Many of the singers acquitted themselves 
nobly, and just as the song of a beautiful dark- 
eyed prince was dying away in sweetest melody, 
the crimson-crested knight came forward, with 
no musical instrument in his hand. 

“ And who comes here?” asked the King, in 
surprise, ‘and what does he wish ?” 

The knight made bold answer: 

“ T am King Fearless, and I love your daugh- 
ter. I would sing a song to gain your favor.” 

He smiled confidently at the Princess Madri- 
gal, who was trembling with fright, and throw- 
ing back his head, he sang a song of such 
power and sweetness that the King wept with 
delight, and the-Princess almost fainted for joy, 
and the musical throne played an accompani- 
ment of such rare harmony that the King almost 
held his breath lest he should miss a single note. 

The magic song so touched the hearts of all 
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the hearers that they immediately forgot to feel 
envious, and had only the kindest wishes for 
the new king. 


Even Prince Roundelay, who had written a 


wonderful song of sixteen stanzas full of original 
words, in which the tenth syllable in the eighth 
line always rhymed with the third syllable in 
the fourth line, or the fourth syllable in the 


PRINCESS MADRIGAL’S WISH. 
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third line (I have forgotten which), making, as 
he had thought, a startling effect, forgot all 
about it, and declared that he would go at 
once and begin the composition of a marriage- 
hymn of one hundred stanzas. 
But the happy Princess 
“What ’s the use? Pray, 
don’t take the trouble!” 


Madrigal said: 
dear Roundelay, 
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Be rere came 4 young freshman fo college. 
When he heard that he had fo ad knowledge , 
Re said, ‘Goodness me! 
Why, how can this be ?— 
Whel o queee thing fo do af a coffege yy 
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. TABLE, MANNERS 


by Gelett Burgess 


The Goops they lick their fingers, 
And the Goops they lick their knives; 
They spill their broth on the table-cloth; 
Oh, they lead untidy lives. 
The Goops they talk while eating, 
And loud and fast they chew. 
So that is why I am glad that I 
Am not a Goop. Are you? 
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Sr. NicHoLas wishes to aid its readers in 
choosing the old and new books that will be 
best for them to buy, borrow, or lend. It 
wishes to give the advice of old and young 
readers about the books that are of value, so 
that while there is yet leisure for books the 
time may be employed most delightfully and 
profitably. It will be glad to learn what young 
people prefer to read, and why they choose it; 
it will try to aid those who desire to know of 
the best that has been written, and will also try 
to prevent the harmful waste of time caused by 
foolish reading, or by reading second-rate books, 
when a word of advice might tell them where to 
find first-rate books on the same subject. 

Lists of books relating to particular subjects 
will be published when such are requested, 
and the best advice will be sought and offered. 


It will not be forgotten that literature is the 
play-ground of the mind, as well as its treasury 
and drill-yard. Whatever it is right to think 
about, it is right to read about; and on all 
subjects there are books which are good, others 
not so good, and at least a few that may be 
useless or worse than useless. 

St. NicHovas believes that the same boys 
and girls who put keen brain-work into their 
play will be glad to weicome training in their 
reading: training in choice of books, in methods 
of reading, and advice or caution where either 
is called for. 

The editor will be glad to hear what books 
are in your own bookcases—what books you 
think of buying—what books you are seeking 
—what you think of those you own—what 
books you believe should be written for you. 


AN AUTHOR WORTH KNOWING. 


THERE is a society continually open to us, of people 
who will talk to us as long as we like, whatever our rank 
or occupation—talk to us in the best words they can 
choose, and with thanks if we listen to them. 

This court of the past differs from all living aris- 
tocracy in this: it is open to labor and to merit, but to 
nothing else. 

So writes one of the greatest of English 
writers on the subject of “ Kings’ Treasuries.” 
He means by the phrase—can you guess what ? 

John Ruskin had a strange fancy for giving 
fairy-story names to many of his writings. Those 
who read him learn to like his fanciful touches ; 
but many who might read him with keen delight 
never learn what lies behind the curious titles of 
his books and his essays. 

The two paragraphs above quoted are from 
“Sesame and Lilies” —a title that means nothing 
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to most boys and girls. But when you have 
looked into the book so called you will find 
that it contains two delightful and exquisitely 
written talks to the young. The first is to 
boys or young men, and is called “ Of Kings’ 
Treasuries ”; the second is for the young women 
and girls, and is named “ Of Queens’ Gardens.” 
“Sesame and Lilies” is a shorter way of ex- 
pressing the same two subjects. Sesame is our 
old friend of “Open, sesame!” and means 
grain—that which supports life and makes 
fields fruitful ; lilies stand for all that beautifies 
life and makes home delightful. Ruskin pro- 
poses, then, to write about what is most needful 
and most delightful; and in the beginning of 
the second talk he explains in simple terms just 
what is meant. He says that he is trying to 
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BOOKS AND READING FOR YOUNG FOLK. 


tell how and what to read, and why to read. 
Very likely you will find, when you look at these 
essays, that Ruskin seems to wander; that he 
is not always easy to understand; that he refers to 
many things of which you know little or nothing. 

But if you were to /a/& to very wise men and 
women you would be likely to come to the same 
conclusion; and yet, you know that you can 
learn little from those who “ talk down” to you, 
or from those who know no more than your- 
selves. As in talking with wiser persons, so in 
reading the best books you will at first miss 
much of the meaning; yet the baby picks up 
language a phrase at a time, and a young 
reader will gradually find the greater writers 
more and more understandable, and more 
interesting, as time goes on. An old painter 
told a pupil: “ Paint what you know, and what 
you don’t know will become clear to you.” 
Besides, there is a keen pleasure in trying your 
powers on a really deep book, and rich reward 
if you can conquer it. You may not interrupt 
the wise person who talks with you; but the 
wise writer will wait silently while you “ hunt 
up” a difficult word, or a mystifying allusion, 
by the aid of dictionary or encyclopedia. 

There is a spice in Ruskin’s talk. “Sesame 
and Lilies” may sound sickly sweet to a vigor- 
ous boy or healthy girl; but you will find that 
under this velvet glove Ruskin has an iron 
hand. In part of one lecture he says—to the 
English, of course (see if you think his words 
apply also to us who are now saying, “ Blood 
is thicker than water ”): 

A nation cannot last as a money-making mob: it can- 
not with impunity—it cannot with existence—go on 
despising literature, despising science, despising art, 
despising nature, despising compassion, and concen- 
trating its soul on Pence. Do you think these harsh or 


wild words? Have patience with me but a little longer. 
I will prove their truth to you, clause by clause. 


Nothing milk-and-watery about that, is there ? 
Now, how does he undertake to prove his case ? 
As to literature, he says (in part) : 


We talk of food for the mind as of food for the body : 
now, a good book contains such food inexhaustibly ; it 
is a provision for life, and for the best part of us; yet 
how long most people would look at the best book be- 
fore they would give the price of a large turbot for it! 
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As to science, he tells an interesting story that 
you must read for yourselves, showing that a 
rich man grudging fourpence for a rarity is a 
fair type of the British public. As for art, 
Ruskin claims that the British do not know 
what they own, nor regret in the least the 
destruction of foreign masterpieces. 

And so the lecture goes on, stirring you, 
delighting your taste, amusing you with humor, 
irritating you with its tone of superiority—until 
you will feel as if you had been talked to by 
the wisest, jolliest, most serious, and most ir- 
ritating man you ever saw. Don’t skip the 
prefaces or the notes. Here is a bit from a 
preface : 

I would urge upon every young man, as the beginning 
of his due and wise provision for his household, to obtain 
as soon as he can, by the severest economy, a restricted, 
serviceable, and steadily—however slowly—increasing 
series of books for use through life; making his little 
library, of all the furniture in his room, the most studied 
and decorative piece; every volume having its assigned 
place, like a little statue in its niche; and one of the 
earliest and strictest lessons to the children of the house 
being how to turn the pages of their own literary pos- 
sessions lightly and deliberately, with no chance of tear- 
ing or dogs’ ears. This is my notion of the founding of 
“ Kings’ Treasuries.” 


Do you care for these bits from “ Sesame and 
Lilies” ? If you do, read it all, own it, and 
study it. Much that is said you will agree with ; 
some of it you will not believe, perhaps. But 
where you differ, find out whether you err or 
Ruskin is wrong. 

Let the writer tell you a bit of personal ex- 
perience : 

When a boy I found an odd volume of Rus- 
kin’s “ Modern Painters” in a village library. 
Twenty-one of his books are now at my elbow 
as I write, and I have read all of them more 
than once, many of them over and over again. 
They have brought me unmeasured pleasure, 
and—so far as I know—not one bit of harm. 
They have taught me to see more beauty in 
nature, more good in mankind, the errors in 
some things I believe untrue, and much honest 
wisdom in John Ruskin. 

Is n’t this English author a friend worth 
making ? 

Christopher Valentine. 














THE LETTER-BOX. 





EpiToriAL Nore. 


SEVERAL kindly correspondents have written the 
editor that the general idea of “The Endless Story,” 
printed in the August number of St. NICHOLAS, is not 
new. 

The tale is, of course, an old story retold,—and very 
cleverly retold,—with additional touches, by Frances 
Courtenay Baylor (Mrs. Barnum). Indeed, when for- 
warding her manuscript to the magazine, she wrote that 
she had heard the story told by her husband, who 
heard it from his father, “ who got it,” she added, “ no- 
body knew where.” 

Our readers will agree that the story was worthy of 
the new and bright setting given by the writer, who 
never thought of claiming originality for the plot. 





WESTWARD Ho, HAWERA, 
TARANAKI, NEW ZEALAND. 

My Dear St. NicHotas: This is the first time I 
have written to you, though I have taken your magazine 
for two years. I have never seen a letter from this part 
of New Zealand before. The stories I like are “ Master 
Skylark,” “Two Biddicut Boys,” and “The Lakerim 
Athletic Club.” 

My sister Tui, my brother Jack, and I have a little 
museum of our own in the garden. We have a good 
many curiosities, among which are the wonderful vege- 
table caterpillars peculiar to New Zealand. They are 
found in great quantities near the Rotorua hot springs. 
The caterpillar seems to take root in the ground, though 
the theory is that it eats the seed of the poisonous /u-tu 
plant, and when the caterpillar dies the seed grows into 
a tu-tu bush. Gradually the caterpillar changes into 
wood. Yours truly, GWEN MAsoNn. 





Pine LAKE, SAN BERNARDINO Co., CAL. 

DEAR St. NIcHOLAs: I am spending the summer in 
Bear Valley, which is in the San Bernardino Mountains, in 
the Sierra Madre Range. We only get our mail twice a 
week, and I am always very anxious for the St. NICHOLAS 
to come. When we came up there were wild roses all 
around the cabins, and there are very great tall pine- 
trees all around. Bear Valley is 6500 feet high. The 
water from Pine Lake goes down to the valley and is 
used to irrigate the orange-trees in the large orchards 
there. There are lots of little chipmunks, and one fell 
into an empty jar, and we made a little cage for it, and 
we named it “ Porto Rico”; the next morning we let it 
go. I havea brother Ned. He is ten years old, and I 
am eleven. We have a dog, “Shep,” and a cat named 
“Manila.” There is a big herd of burros that go by 
often. They are used to go up and down on the trail, 
and to carry packs. 

I live in Redlands. I enjoy reading the St. NIcHo- 
LAS very much. I am yours sincerely, 

Lois PARTRIDGE LEHMAN, 





DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a Baltimore boy visiting 
inthe South. About a week after I reached my uncle’s 
farm, an old negro woman (a renter), seeing my cousin 
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standing on the back porch, asked her if she had n’t 
brought her something from the city. Cousin B—— 
reprimanding her on her past conduct, the negro said, 
“Law, Miss B , don’t judge anybody by de future 
done passed. /udge’em by de come.” 
Your faithful reader, 





H. G. B. 





TuNIcA, Miss. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I ama little Southern girl, and 
do not know what I would do without you. My sisters 
and I get you for a Christmas present. My favorite 
story is “ Denise and Ned Toodles.”” I wished it would 
never end; and sometimes I wish I had a little pony like 
“ Ned,’ and some time I may. But my sister May has a 
little dog. He can sit in achair and shake hands with you. 
We all enjoy reading the letters, and hope to see mine 
in the St. NICHOLAS, so I can read it. I read about the 
Sewing Society and am going to get one up. I did not 
go away last summer. I hope that the St. NICHOLAS 
will continue to be my Christmas present a long time. 

I am your loving reader, Josiz E. BRIGHAM. 


East ORANGE, N. J. 

MY DEAR COMPANION: For such I claim the right to 
call you, having had your charming magazine for nearly 
eight years. And what a pleasure you have been to my 
four brothers and sisters and me! 

Your “ Letter-box ”’ is especially interesting, as the let- 
ters come from all parts of the world, and contain many 
facts of interest. 

I have quite a nice plan, which I hope will meet with 
the approval of some of your correspondents. For two 
or three years I have been collecting from all kinds of 
magazines, in fact from everything except newspapers, 
pictures of noted men and women, of ancient as well as 
modern times, until now I have over three hundred pic- 
tures. Among them are many duplicates, which, I 
thought, some of the readers of the St. NICHOLAS would 
like to exchange for others. I am making a specialty 
of the rulers of different countries, and would like to ex- 
change my pictures for pictures of some of the royal 
families of Europe. I would especially like to make 
exchanges with Ag as then I could send them 
some of our noted men. Hoping this will meet with 
your approval, and with long life to St. NICHOLAS. 

I remain ever your true friend, 

LAVINIA B. DE ForEstT. 


MINTO, NEw SouTH WALES. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I am a little Australian girl 
who has taken you for ten years, but never written to 
you before. I live in Sydney, but am now staying up 
the country. Do the ants in America build chimneys 
to keep off the rain? They doin the Blue Mountains. 
When there is going to be a wet winter they all build 
hollow tubes of grass, woven round and round. They 
are about a quarter of an inch across and sometimes six 
inches long. They are fixed upright above the ant-holes, 
and so when the ground is flooded, the water cannot get 
in. Is it not clever of the ants ? 

We have a good many pets at home, a pony, six dogs, 
many kinds of pigeons, a pink-and-white cockatoo, and 
two painted finches. We have goldfish, too, if they can 
fairly be counted among our pets. 
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A short time ago I had a sweet little paddy-melon, 
called “ Lepus.”” A paddy-melon is something like a 
wallaby, which is’ something like a benganens bat this 
can give you no idea of how sweet and pretty Lepus was. 
He was very tame, and would nestle in my arms. He 
had the dearest little way imaginable of putting his front 
paws together in a pleading attitude. e looked as in- 
nocent as acherub. It was impossible to think he had 
ever hurt anything in the wide world, but I am sorry to 
say that the day before I got him, he had killed a young 
rock-wallaby that was shut up with him. Lepus was 
young and delicate, poor little thing, and he died of cold. 

Your interested reader, 
DOROTHEA MACKELLAR. 


CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Although I have taken you for 
five years, I have only written to you once before. I en- 
joy reading you very much, and especially the “ Letter- 
box.” As I have not seen a letter from a girl in the Chel- 
tenham Ladies’ College, I thought I would write to you. 
Iam an American girl of fourteen, and have been in Eng- 
land for one year. I like the college very much. There 
are about nine hundred or more girls there. I spent 
the summer holidays at a Lincolnshire seaside place. 
The roads were very lovely for cycling. I like cycling 
very much, and I have ridden for five years. 

We have two very funny little dogs—a dachshund 
called “ Matty,” and a pug called “ Billy.” When Billy 
is hungry, and wants something to eat, he always goes to 
a bell which is on the side-table, and rings it till one pays 
attention to him. 

The other day, as I was cycling by the seaside, I asked 
a little peasant girl whether she would like to go to 
America, and she said, “ No; I reckon there are all wild 
beasts there.”’ It is very funny what curious ideas some 
English country girls have of America. 

I enjoy St. NICHOLAS very much, and I do not know 
what I should do without it. I like “ Denise and Ned 
Toodles,” “The Lakerim Athletic Club,” and “Two 
Biddicut Boys” very much. 

Good-by, dear St. NicHoLas! Long life to you. 

From your enthusiastic reader, 
RACHEL WORKMAN. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: We thought you would like a 
letter from two little Tennessee girls. We read you all 
the time, and enjoy you very much. 

We noticed in one number a picture of the cruiser 
“ Columbia,” and were glad to see it, because one of us 
has a cousin on the Columbia. 

We were very much interested in the American 
war with Spain; in fact, we think all true American little 
girls ought to have been. 

We suppose you know General McKee? He has a 
great number of soldiers stationed in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Your little friends, REBECCA Dow, 
CARRIE LEE PATTON. 


RAVENSWOOD, ILL. 
DAR St. NICHOLAS: I don’t believe I ever saw a 
letter from Ravenswood in your “ Letter-box.” It isa 
very pretty suburb of Chicago. 
his summer our family went out to visit my grandma, 
who lives about sixty = west of Des Moines, Iowa. 


We came home by way of Omaha, and, of course, while 
we were in that city we saw the Fair. 
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The Omaha Fair is not as big as the World’s Fair held 
in 1893 at Chicago, but is very nice. 

The exhibit in the Government Building is the nicest, 
and I think it nicer than at the Chicago Fair, because 
there are models of the war-ships used in the late war. 
It also has the figures of American soldiers, dressed as 
soldiers in the different United States wars. The exhibit 
in the Mines and Mining Building is very fine. We had 
a very enjoyable time. 

I like the St. NICHOLAS so much. I think “ Denise 
and Ned Toodles” is a fine story, and was sorry when it 
ended. Wishing you much success, I am 

Your thirteen-year-old reader, 
MARIE HAMMOND. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


A SOFT gray sky, some purple heather, 
With yellow grasses slender and tall; 
The sluggish stream half asleep doth seem: 

The old world dreams in the mellow fall. 


Oh, day of days! Lo, the purple haze 
O’ershadows the distant mountain-tops — 
Silencing all! Hark! a late bird’s call 
Is borne on the air, grows faint, and stops. 


The red sun creeps toward the western steeps; 
Soft shadows fall, stars gleam o’erhead. 
The world grows still, as the old world will 
When a dream has fled and a day is dead. 
NELL J. H—. 





BocoTA, REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have been reading the 
Sr. NICHOLAS for several years, and I like the stories 
very much, such as the “Two Biddicut Boys,” “ Denise 
and Ned Toodles,” “The Lakerim Athletic Club,” and 
many others. Your stories are almost all about life in 
North America, and to us are very interesting; but I 
think that your readers there would enjoy a story about 
the life here in this Spanish-speaking, Spanish-customed 
country. I enjoyed the one about the “ Jaguar and the 
Caymans,” because it is from this country. Once I was 
sitting in a little boat near the shore of the Magdalena 
River, fishing with a negro boy, and a woman was on 
the bank near by, washing clothes, and suddenly a man 
called out, “ Cayman, cayman!” The woman got away 
just when the nose of the animal appeared on the shore 
where she had been. We pulled to the shore, because the 
animal was very near us, and we were afraid he might tip 
our boat over. We called the owner of the house, and 
he came with his rifle; but just as he was about to shoot 
the cayman (alligator), the astute animal disappeared 
under the water. 


Your constant reader, EppIE R. CANDOR. 





MY PET PONY. 
(A true story.) 


By L. S. F. 


I aM a little girl ten years old. My home is in the 
country, and we have many pets; but there is one dearer 
to me than all the rest put together. He is 7 ny, 
“Fair Hills.”” He is named after our home, which looks 
out upon beautiful hills, and my grandma called our 
home “Fair Hills.” After my pony was broken to the 
saddle I rode him to school, and he knows me so well 
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and is so gentle that I can do almost anything with him. 
I bring him down on the lawn sometimes to eat the 
grass, and he is so kind and quiet that I can take his 
halter off and go in the house or anywhere and trust him 
not to run away. He is very small, being only a yard 
high; he is black,with a little white star in the middle of 
his forehead. When he was being trained to ride, the 
coachman brought him up the front steps and on the 
porch, and then down again. One day I thought I would 
give my mother a surprise; so I brought Fair Hills up 
the front steps on the porch, and then in our front hall, 
and up two more flights of stairs and into my mother’s 
bedroom, and I rode him all around the house. And 
then I brought him up to a mirror and let him look at 
himself; it was very funny to see him sniff at his reflec- 
tion. In a little while I brought him down again, and at 
first I thought it would be hard for him to get down, but 
he walked down as easily as any person. In winter he 
has long, shaggy hair, and looks like a little bear. When 
it is spring, he sheds his winter coat, and he is nearly as 
soft as sealskin. I have brought him into many other 
places. Once I brought him into a bicycle measiaears, 
and another time I took him into a house in Hopland. 
He is very affectionate, and I think he knows when I kiss 
and hug him, and I think he knows, too, when I scold him 
and shake my finger at him, he winks his eyes at me. I 
ride him to school every day, and I think he likes it better 
than I do, because I turn him loose and let him eat the 
grass in the yard. He has to walk up stone steps to get 
into the yard. There are thirteen in the school that I go 
to, and all the children that go there like Fair Hills very 
much. My brother rides to school, too, and he rides a 
pony called “ Hiawatha.” My father has seventy-three 
ponies all together, but Fair Hills is my favorite. I 
don’t know what I will do when I grow too big for Fair 
Hills, but I shall always keep him as a pet. 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I enjoy reading the “ Letter- 
box ” very much, and perhaps other children would like to 
hear something about Alexandria. I have lived all my 
life in Egypt, except the summer months. We leave 
for Europe in May or June, but already then it is so hot 
that we do not know what to do with ourselves. Last 
winter was exceptionally cold. We have not had many 
khamsins yet. Ona bad khamsin day everybody stays 
indoors with shut windows, as it is much hotter out 
than in. It is a hot, hot wind that blows from the 
desert, whirling burning sand along with it. In the 
evening swarms of little flies come in, attracted by the 
lights, and die all over your paper if you are writing a 
letter. The dampness is another very f ince thing 
in Alexandria, which is not dry like Cairo. But the 
real plague of Egypt is the black beetle. It is a con- 
tinual fight to keep them from swarming all over the 
house. Some are enormous and even have wings. We 
call all the natives Arabs, though really there are many 
tribes — for instance, the Bedouins of the desert, who 
pitch their dirty tents among the country houses of the 
Europeans. Whole families live in one tent. Some 
gentlemen pay the chief Bedouin of the family not to 
rob them and to prevent others from doing so, I was 
told once that they descend from some Greeks of the 
time of Alexander the Great. They keep up family 
feuds as the ancient Greeks did. They have sheep, 
fowls, donkeys, camels, and buffalos (which they call 
giamoose). In fact, they live the same kind of life as the 
patriarchs in the Old Testament, wandering about with 





their flocks and herds. The women wear black robes 
and bright-colored sashes; the men a sort of burnoose 
folded gracefully about them. We go sometimes to 
sketch their tents, and the children come to watch 
and ask for “bakshish.”” The Arab men wear a scanty 
long skirt of different colors, and the red fez called 
tarboosh, or a turban. Usually they go barefooted. 
Some of the women wear a long robe, with glass or 
brass bangles on their wrists and ankles; others a sort 
of scarf turned over their heads, and a veil covering their 
faces below the eyes, which is tied behind their ears; 

Shey wear a plait of cotton mixed with their hair, 
stain their nails red and their lower eyelids black. The 
women of the harems wear black silk clothes with a white 
muslin yashmak. They never go out except carefully 
veiled. The carriages they go in have the blinds drawn. 
On the railway there are special compartments in which 
they are locked in. At the theater they have before 
their box a wooden latticework so that they cannot be 
seen. At the weddings of the lower classes the furniture is 
Paes round the town on carts, and in the evening the 

ride is brought home by torch-light, while little street 
Arabs dance about to the sound of a fearful band. 

Their funerals are very singular. They used to throw 
the body over their shoulders and take it to be buried. 
Now they are not allowed to do that. They put the 
body on a kind of stretcher and cover it with a piece of 
cloth. At the head of the corpse they fix a stick of wood, 
on which is put the fez of the deceased, if he is a man. 
Four Arabs carry this, and on the way any passer-by 
offers to help, for they say that the person that is dead 
prays for each one that carries him. A crowd follows, 
wailing, shouting, and making a frantic noise. The 
women wave their handkerchiefs, pull their hair, and 
make a funny sound with the tongue. There are special 
women paid to do this, and often have I seen them 
laughing at the same time. The cemetery is not in- 
closed, and the tombs are made of stone, with a pole 
sticking up on one side. Moslems shave all over their 
heads, except one tuft, which they leave for Mohammed to 
catch hold of and drag them into heaven by. Their 
Sabbath day is Friday. They have two Ramadans, or 
fasts, the great and the little. A gun is fired at sunrise 
and sunset; between these guns they may not eat nor 
drink. They make up for it by feasting and rioting in 
the open air all night. The longest lasts about thirty 
days, and it must be dreadful in the hot weather when 
they cannot drink a drop of water all day long. The 
great Ramadan is kept to commemorate a day when 
Mohammed lost his camel. He prayed all day long to 
find it, and at sunset he discovered that he was sitting 
on it! They do not know exactly which day of the 
month it was, so they fast thirty to forty days so as 
to hit the right one. The fast ends when the moon is 
seen reflected in a certain well. The event is telegraphed 
all over, guns are fired, and the great Bairam, or feast, 
sets in. 

There are plenty more things I could tell about the 
Arabs, but must not make my letter any longer. 

Yours truly, TENNY CASULLI. 





WE thank the young friends whose names follow for 
pleasant letters received from them: Armand C. Lang- 
don, Leila Mogle, John S. Dunham, Goldie Skinner, 
Ethel R. Anthony, Miriam F. A., R. Seymour King, 
Hester W. Towle, Jennie Mae Burdick, Edith A. Page, 
Hugh V. Monahan, Jr., M. B. W., Leila Tucker, Eliza- 
beth and Rysam. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


Nava. Acrostic. 1. Drum. 2. Epaulet. 3. Waves. 

4. Eagle. 5. Yawl 
CuHaRADE. Esculent 
Dousie Acrostic. 

1. Gleam. 2. Elemi. 

7. Etham. 8. Liama. 
An AuTuMN SKETCH 

Winter. 5. Black. 

10. Coles. 11. Burns. 


Dewey. 


Primals, George Eliot; finals, Middlemarch 
3. Oread. 4. Razed. 5. Grail. 6. Erase. 
g-. Idler. 10. Optic. 11. Teach. 
1. Shelley. 2. Holmes. 3. Sand. 4 

6. Browne. 7. Field. 8. Gray. 9. Chambers. 
12. Cooke. 13. Crabbe. 14. Reade. 

Worp-souvares. I. 1. Rent 3. Nero. 4. Troy. 
Il. 1x. Pine. 2. Idea. 3. Near. III. x. Lamp. 2. 
Abel. 3. Menu. 4. Plum. 

ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 
flamme. 3. Bayonet. 4. Sword 


2. Ever. 
4. Earn. 


Hobson. 1. Helmet. 2. Ori- 
5. Oar. 6. Navy. 





THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


NuMERICAL ENIGMA. : 
When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but a torch’s fire, 
Ha! how soon they all are silent! Thus truth silences the liar. 


Rippie. Usage. 

Cross-worp Enicma. Aster. 

Connectev Squares. I. 1. Twist. 2. Waste. 3. Issue. 4 
Stunt. 5. Teeth. I]. 1. Sweet. 2. Weave. 3. Eaten. 4. Event 
5. Tenth. III. 1+. Heart. 2. Eider. 3. Adieu. 4. Reels. 5. 
Trust. IV. 1. Hoist. 2. Otter. 3. Italy. 4. Sells. 5. Tryst 
ConcEALED Dovusie Acrostic. Primals, Foliage; finals, Oc- 
tober. Cross-words: 1. Fandango. 2. Optic. 3. Least. 4. Idaho 
5. Adverb. 6. Gelatine. 7. Eager. 


To ovr Puzz.ters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 


should be addressed to St. Nicuoxtas “ Riddle-box,”’ care of Tue C 


ENTURY Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes In THE AUGUST NuMBER were received, before August 15th, from ‘‘ Dondy Small.” 


Answers TO Puzz_es In THE AUGUST NuMBER were received, before August 15th, from ‘‘ Empress Mignonette,”’ 8—Paul Reese, 
1o — Agnes S. Lathrop, 1 — Ella and Maude, 1 — Majorie R. and Uncle Ted, 8 — Sigourney Fay Nininger, 11 — Mable M. Johns, 11 


Margaret H. Aiken, 2 — Bessie Thayer and Company, 9 —‘* Two Canucks,” 2 —‘‘ Maple Leaf Trio, 


¢ 





RIDDLE, 


AMONG the birds I ’m at the head, 
Yet smaller than the wren or linnet; 

And though important quite to bread, 
You would not like to find me in it. 


Our great republic needs my aid; 
To that I ever shall be loyal ; 

And still my homage must be paid 
To our dear queen of lineage royal. 


What though in slumber I am deep 
When all the world is up and doing? 
I ’m praised by poets while I keep 
With faithfulness my work pursuing. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


PROGRESSIVE NUMERAL ENIGMAS, 


1. THE sight of 1 2-3-4-5-6 always makes my 
thoughts 1-2-3-4-5-6 to heaven. 

2. 1 have asked for 1 2-3-4 5-6-7-8 times; I wish 
to draw a map of the 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 mountains. 

3. That is the leader of the 1-2-3-4 5-6-7-8; the 
one with the 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 around his head. 

4. Is that piece of 1-2-3-4-5 for the 1-2-3 4-5 for 
the leg ? 

5- “He brought 1-2 3-4 awfully plain little ring,’ 
said Nellie. “Was n’t he 1-2-3-4?” 

6. 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 you will be sorry you stayed 
I-2-3-4 5-6-7-8-9 I told you to go. 

7- When he saw the I-2-3-4 5-6-7-8 said the blood 
seemed to 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 in his veins. 





8. It is of no 1-2-3-4-5 for you to wear I 2-3~4-5. 

g. The picture represents him 1-2 3-4-5-6-7-8-9 the 
order 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 the troops to Manila. 

10. I 1-2-3-4-5-6 you, you may be 1-2 3-4-5-6 as if 
you saw it. 

11. I 1-2-3-4-5 to think it is useless to 1-2-3 4-5 
this way. 

12. If you will 1-2 3-4 the wharf this afternoon you 
will see which boat will 1-2-3-4. M. E. FLOYD. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and placed one below 
another, the central letters will spell the name of a very 
famous man. 


Cross-worps: 1. An underground channel. 2. 
Haughtiness. 3. Foolish. 4. Massive. 5. Salt. 6. 


8. Periods. 9. Contends. 

11. A beautiful river. 12. Languishes. 
14. General direction. 15. An inlet 

MARGARET RICH. 


Vessels. 7. A carved stone. 
10. Weapons. 

13. A large pill. 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in Burns, but not in Hood ; 

My second, in Shakspere, not in Froude ; 

My third is in Spenser and also in Greene; 

My fourth is in Sterne, sarcastic and keen ; 

My fifth is in Chaucer; but look right hard 

And find my sixth, in Kipling, the bard. 

My whole is one, fearless and bold, 

Who braved great dangers manifold. 

Now no one can his courage rue, 

But give him praise that is his due. j 
* BLACK JACK AND FIGHTING BOB, 


88 THE RIDDLE-BOX. 
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ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE. 


EACH of the four pictures in the upper row may be 
described by a word of seven letters. Take three = Me 
from each of the four words, rearrange the remaining 
four letters, and the four new words (which form a 
word-square) will describe the four pictures in the lower 
row. F. H. W. 


CONCEALED DIAMOND. 


CROSS-WORDS: I. Part of a column. 2. A crown. 
3. Brings to the remembrance of. 4. A town of Sicil 
not far from the Strait of Messina. 5. Vicious. 6. 
Despised. 7. The act of sending. 

The letters represented by the figures from 1 to 12 
will spell a pleasant season of the year. F. S. F. 


RHYMED WORD-SQUARE, 


My frst is a college for football known; 

My second, an isle with palms o’ergrown ; 

A garden with my ¢hird is made; 

And my 4s¢ to my frst afford their shade. 
FLORENCE AND FLOSSIE, 


ZIGZAG. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these are rightly guessed, and placed 
one below another in the order here given, the zigzag, 
beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
name of an — poet. 

CROSS-WORDS: Iron blocks upon which metals 
are shaped. 2. Large baskets of wickerwork. 3. To 
beat with successive blows. 4. Scarfs. 5. To make a 
low, continued noise. 6. A vessel in which substances 
are pounded, 7. Systems of religious beliefs. 8. Not- 


‘ 
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a ~ 


fit Haleiwa) 8 


withstanding that. 9. Something that has short turns or 
angles. 10. Disgraces. 11. Small streams of water. 
12. Part of a coat. 13. Certain nuts. 14. Collections 
of visible vapor. 15. To make furious. 16. Adequate 
to meet the want. “ JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 


A NOVEMBER CHARADE, 


My frst, a royal personage, 
May some day be a king; 
My second many, many pounds, 
Will make the balance swing. 
My whole is a historic town— 
I shall not tell you where ; 
If you ’re afraid of tigers 
You ’d better not go there. 
FLORENCE AND FLOSSIE. 


WORD-SQUARES. 


I. 1. Part of a horse. 2. Ground. 3. Close. 4. 
Parts of the body. 
II. 1. COLORLESS. 2. Old. 3. Amineral. 4. A whirl- 


pool. “THE PUZZLERS.” 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Look carefully and find revealed 
November’s turkeys here concealed. 

CROSS-WORDS: 

1. Ir I efface my meager wits 
’T will rend this puzzle into bits. 

2. Now patching puzzles wastes my time, 

Though I am used to cobbling rhyme. 

. So, while my nervous system shatters, 

I ll give this in its normal tatters. 

4. And if you find well-sewed repair, 
Please stick a pin to show me where. 

5. ’T will be a most delightful way 
To spend a dark and drizzly day. 

6. Then if the meaning is not plain 


1 ’ll try our Saxon words again. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 





THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 
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‘*‘MEANTIME, COUNT REYNAURD AND PIERROT TROTTED GAILY 
ALONG THE ROAD TO AIX." 


(SEE PAGE 92.) 





